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SHIPPING EXPERTS 
URGE FEDERAL OWNED 
MARINE COMPANY 


Rough Draft to Shipping Board Con- 
‘ains Plans for Corporation to 
Insure Hulls and Cargo 


WOULD CUT RATES ONE-FIFTH 


Chairman Lasker Says Board Has 
Not Sanctioned Recommendations; 
Foresees Many Changes 


Experts appointed by President Hard- 
ing to work out a ship subsidy plan to 
place the American merchant marine 
on a parity with respect to operating 
expenses with Great Britain have de- 
Jared themselves unequivocally, in an 
unofficial report, in favor of a govern- 
ment owned marine insurance corpora- 
i The ship subsidy recommenda- 
ion has been handed to the Shipping 
oard, and after a conference on Janu- 


ary 5, to be attended by ship owners, 
abor representatives and other affected 
nterests, will be amended and sub- 
mitted to the President as a text for a 
special message to Congress before the 
end of next month, President Harding 
olds this problem of assisting the 
American merchant marine, it is said, 
ps one of the most important in his 
pdministration. 
Not Accurate, Says Lasker 

The subsidy proposals lack official 
standing, according to Chairman Las- 
ker of the Shipping Board, who issued 
statement in reference to the entire 
bet «6of)§©60vrrecommendations, covering 
hases of shipping costs, and not re- 
pudiating in particular the insurance 
His statement follows: 

“The printed reports appearing in 
ome newspapers concerning the Ship- 
ing Board’s plan for a ship subsidy are 
hot accurate, do not represent any offi- 
ial view and lack the sanction of the 
oard. 

“The reported recommendation has 
ho official standing and has never been 
resented to the Shipping Board for its 
onsideration, is simply a rough draft 
ff some thoughts of one of five com- 
nittees that are studying the subsidy 
ubject and the committee has already 
ithdrawn much that was said therein. 
t will be some time before the com- 
mittee will make its final report.” 

A committee of marine underwriters 
et Wednesday in Washington with 
epresentatives of the Shipping Board 
0 consider further the costs of marine 
msurance to owners and patrons of 
shipping Board vessels. 

Bear Out Lissner’s Threats 

Warnings regarding the nature of 


(Continued on page 31) 
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First British Inswrance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHCENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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Read THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER each week 
and MAKE SURE you reach the SUCCESS terminal. 
$3 a year for subscription which includes 52 
regular issues and all service editions --- 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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JOHN HANCOCK ON 
RIGHT TO CHANGE 
THE BENEFICIARY 


Statutes Provide in Half a 
Dozen Leading States of 
Union 


A WORD ABOUT CREDITORS, TOO 


What 


Pennsylvania Exemptions of Depend- 
ents’ Net Proceeds With or With- 
out Reservation of Parties 
Interested 


In the current edition of its Home 
Office paper, “The Signature,” the John 
Hancock discusses in some detail the 
question of the right to change ben- 
eficiary. The Company mentions stat- 
utes of certain states which specifically 
exempt policies payable to the wife or 
children of the insured from attach- 
ment for his debts, even although the 
right to change is reserved to the in- 
sured. The Company had summarized 
the point by saying that if a state law 
has exempted all life insurance policies 
from attachment, or if “either by the 
express words of the statute or by the 
construction put upon it by the 
courts, it exempts ‘right to 
change’ policies, neither the creditors 
nor the trustees in 
touch them.” 

In the current issue it cites the 
following enactments in the states in 
which the Company does business 
which should be noted: 

Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio 

Pennsylvania, by act passed in 1915, 
exempts the net proceeds of policies 
for the benefit of, or assigned to, “the 
wife or children or other relative de- 
pendent upon the insured . . . whether 
or not the right to change the named 
beneficiary is reserved by the insured 
or is permitted by the insurer.” 

Maryland, by statute passed more 
than fourteen years ago, exempts “all 
money payable in the nature of insur- 
ance . . in the contingency or event 
of death of any person from execution 
or seizure in satisfaction of debt on 
a claim upon judgment in any civil 
proceeding,” this being limited, how 
ever, by the provision of the Maryland 
constitution which forbids the legisla- 
ture to grant exemption from execution 
of property exceeding $500 in value. 

Ohio passed a law in 1913 to the 
effect that life policies “taken out for 
the benefit of, or bona fide assigned 
to the wife, children or any relative 
dependent upon” the insured, or anv 
creditor, shall be held, “subject to a 
change of boneficiary if desired, for the 
benefit of such wife or children, or 


(Co~tinued on page 8) 
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Back in the remote days when the children of [orael were writing history in varicolored inks, there.d welt 
in their midst one Jeremiah. This citizen of Zion was famous for the length, breadth and thickness of 
his gloom. Garly in youth he took Sorrow to be his bride, and their progeny were Grief, Dessimism 
and Despair. Bnd even as the weed flourishes, though the busbandman toileth like a Crojan 
to stamp it out, the strain of Jeremiah bas increased and multiplied until bis descendente 
are as mighty and as many as the grains of an Arabian sand-storm. € Jeremiah never 
heard of the bright side. Bad he ever been told that every cloud has its silver lining, he 
geoguld bave countered with the statement that the silver lining was only the portent of 
a eloud. Be refused to cheep up. Che world and all that was therein were headed 
for Bades. There was no yay of hope, no reason for optimism. Bis prophecies 
‘are long predictions of woe, and bis lamentations are the quintessence of the 
lugubrious. € Jeremiah lived his time and died—the same Jeremiah. But our 
FJevemiahs need not go along and die in the odor of gloom. There is hope for 
them. Al change of name—Optimus, for example—and a change of habits, 
and the old Jeremiah ig no more. Al determination to join up with 
the doers, with the fellews who walk blithely over or around setbacks 
and discouragements, will mean that the old Jeremiah will be no 
more, but that young Mr. Optimus is doing a fine and thriving 
’ business at the old stand. @ Al new sect bases ita philosophy 
. on the assertion that “as a man thinks, so he ia.” Chey are 
about 99 99-100 per cent. solvent on that assertion. The 
man who thinks and acts like a Jeremiah and believes that 
be is a Jeremiah is 100 per cent. right. The man who 
thinks and acta like an optimist and believes, that 
he is an optimist will deliver the goods. @ You 
will never get anything worth while unless you 
believe in your ability to get it, because, with- 
out self-confidence, you won't try. But.if 
you believe in yourself and you believe in 
the goods you sell, Hades won't be able 
to keep you from success and Heaven 
won't try. DON’T BE H JERE- 
MIAD. BE AN nal taoam 
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Albany Looks For 
New Insurance Laws 


TALK OF LOCKWOOD MEASURES 





Committee Does Not Want to Embar- 
rass Companies; But Investment 
Legislation is Expected 


By Don Holbrook 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Albany, Dec. 27.—For several years 
past there has been little insurance 
legislation enacted by the New York 
State Legislature which has not had 
the O. K. either of the State Insurance 
Department or of the insurance car- 
riers affected. 

The approaching session will prob- 
ably see some change in this respect. 
Statements of the Lockwood committee, 


which was created to investigate hous- 
ing conditions and to suggest remedial 
legislation, of shrinkage in the value 
of the assets ot life insurance com- 
panies, and their general policy regard- 
ing investments of reserve and surplus, 
will lead to considerable drastic legis- 
lation being introduced during the ses- 
sion of 1922. 

In all probabilities the report of the 
Lockwood committee will recommend, 
among other things, that all domestic 
life insurance companies shall invest 
and keep invested 50 to 60% of their 
reserve in real estate bonds and mort- 
gages in this state, and that all for- 
eign companies operating in this state 
shall so keep invested a proportionate 
amount of the reserve under the poli- 
cies in force in this state. Similar 
legislation will also be recommended 
relating to the investments of fire and 
casualty companies, together with legis- 
lation requiring the investment of un- 
earned fire insurance premiums and 
the distribution of the earnings there 
on as dividends to policyholders. 


The Trend of Opinion in Albany 


It will be in no sense the tendency 
of the Lockwood committee to embar- 
rass insurance companies or to propose 
anything more than it is within its 
scope to recommend, it is stated tc 
your correspondent. There is a ten- 
dency in some quarters, however, to 
introduce much more drastic regulatory 
legislation regarding fhe control of the 
insurance business generally. It will 
be remembered that the legislation of 
1906 and 1907 took away from life in- 
surance companies the privilege of 
writing both participating and non-par- 
ticipating insurance by the same com- 
pany, eliminated the deferred dividend 
or tontine policies and practically 
standardized the form of contract to 
be written. It did not, however, re- 
strict and define the actual terms of 
the agreement which might be written 
into the contract, It still allowed in- 
surance companies to sell a variety of 
forms of contract, including life an- 
nuities purchasable on the maturity of 
a paid-up policy or a straight life an- 
nuity for a gross sum at any time. This 
latter feature is not a part of the Lock- 
wood program, however. 


Strike Insurance 


The American Federation of Labor 
is opposed to strike insurance. Tlie 
measure introduced at Albany last 
winter by Mr. Trahan affording pro- 
tection against “loss of use or occu- 
pancy” was bitterly opposed by labor. 
This measure will probably be reintro- 
duced this year. The people know a 
little more about strike insurance now 
than they did, however. Brindell, in 
New York City, sold it to contractors 
engaged in construction work without 
the formality of any written contract. 
For a paltry ten or twenty-five thousand 
dollars, he would absolutely guarantee 
that a building would be put up without 
any labor trouble. Of course the com- 
panies which would write strike insur- 
ance do not contemplate paying tribute 
to labor leaders to prevent strikes out 





of the premiums collected, but this 
would be a short cut if it could be 
effected. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The workmen's compensation law has 
been revamped and re-edited under a 
joint legislative committee and will be 
introduced by Senator Knight early in 
the session. Very little has been done 
to the text of the law outside of iron- 
ing out a good many of the technical 
defects and making the law more work- 
able according to court decisions. 

The Davenport Tax Committee 

The Davenport Tax Committee which 
has been engaged for some months look- 
ing for new sources of revenue for the 
state of New York and to more equit- 
ably distribute existing taxes, will 
recommend, among other things, a 
greater percentage of taxation on the 
earnings of investment companies and 
the taxation of the earnings of private 
banks and private loan companies, like 
the “Morris Plan” companies, which 
now escape taxation almost altogether. 





BUSINESS PREMIUMS 


Where insurance is taken out by a 
corporation on the life of the guarantor 
of a debt to the corporation, the sur- 
render value of the policy can not be 
included in invested capital but the 
premiums paid may be deducted as a 
business expense, says the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

An amount received by the corpora- 
tion in 1919 from the insurance com- 
pany in distribution of a 20-year sur- 
plus should be included in gross income 
for that year. 

The amount received upon the death 
of the insured in excess of the cash 
surrender value of the policy on March 
1, 1913, must be accounted for as in- 
come of the year in which received. 
(Also sec. 326, art. 846.) 





There is proper dignity and propor- 
tion to be observed in the performance 
of every act of life—Marcus Aurelius. 


Insured Savings As 
Seen By Bank Paper 


DEFENDS NEW 





STEPS TAKEN 





Calls Opposition of Underwriters’ As- 
sociations to Bank Policies Ill-timed 
and Iil-placed 





The banking papers are beginning to 
hear of the “insured savings” plan con- 
troversy in the insurance business, and 
they do not like it. “The Banker and 
Financier,” of New York, in its current 


issue under the head of “Banker and 
the Widow’s Mite,” calls the opposition 
to entrance of banks into the savings- 
insurance field “ill-timed and ill-placed,” 
and says: 

Some of the life insurance agents of 
the country are getting rather worried 
over the growing number of banks and 
trust companies that are making com- 
bination deposit-life insurance arrange- 
ments for their depositors, and are agi- 
tating for a discontinuance of the prac- 
tice, maintaining that its extension will 
interfere with the field of the soliciting 
agent. This attitude upon the part of 
agents seems to us petty in the ex- 
treme and is contrary to the view of 
the matter taken by some of the lead- 
ing life insurance company officials. 

These latter declare that a common 
interest should bind the life men and 
the bankers together, and that through 
o-operative effort the interests of both, 
as well as that of the assured and the 
depositors, would be materially ad- 
vanced. Both life insurance and bank- 
ing inculeates the habit of thrift, a 
lesson sorely needed to be learned by 
the American people. 

The man taking out a life insurance 
policy for the protection of his estate, 
or in order to collect an annuity him- 
self during the later years of his life, 
almost invariably makes a bank deposit 
as well; each has its legitimate place in 
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Backing Up the Agent 


During the first six months of this year, 5,211 Letters 
of Welcome were sent to new Guardian policyholders. 


Backing up the Agents’ efforts with a courteous 
personal touch that strengthens the bonds of friend- 
ship between the policyholder, the Agent and his 
Company is just another example of Agency Co- 
operation as practiced by The Guardian. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field men, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 














the creation and conservation of an 
estate, and neither form of saving 
profits at the expense of the other. The 
combination life-insurance and deposit 
idea which has gained marked favor 
in recent years, affords a ready and 
convenient method for the man of small 
means to start a bank deposit of modest 
proportions, and at the same time to 
create capital immediately available for 
his estate in the event of his premature 
death. 

It gets a man into the habit of call- 
ing at the bank at regular intervals, 
where the same incentive would not 
exist had he not to meet fixed payments 
upon his life policy. Through this 
means the party is constantly reminded 
of the desirability of increasing his 
deposits and such result frequently fol- 
lows. The combination plan further 
secures to the banker the opportunity 
of handling the life insurance money 
for the beneficiary of the depositor, and 
in many instances saves its investment 
in wildcat securities. 

On the other hand, the man taking 
out his initial life insurance policy 
through the medium of a banking in- 
stitution, becomes logically a subject 
for additional insurance as its ability 
to pay for it develops. He does not 
have to be convinced of the wisdom of 
the protection, having already evi- 
denced his faith in the general propo- 
sition through the purchase of the ini- 
tial contract, but he is open to consider 
not only added insurance upon his own 
life, but the various other forms of in- 
demnity written by the life companies; 
such as group, partnership, monthly 
payment incomes, and the like. The 
financial institutions through their ad- 
vocacy of the idea of life insurance 
are creating the ground work upon 
which the life agent can effectively 
work, and are doing it in a large way. 
Because of this indisputable fact, it 
does seem that the hostility of those 
life agents who oppose the association 
of financial institutions with the life 
insurance business, is ill advised, and 
is doubtless assumed after a purely 
superficial study of existing conditions 
and future possibilities. 


Reciprocal Advantages 


Some of the reasons why trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies 
should work. in close harmony, and 
mutually profit thereby, were outlined 
by a leading life insurance company 
official a short time ago. He asserted 
that “often with no more effort than 
turning over his hand the banker can 
create a demand for life insurance 
upon the part of a prospective borrower 
and insist that it be satisfied.” The 
reciprocal advantages which may flow 
from the bank to its depositor and 
friend, the life insurance company, “are 
definite and certain.” 

It was pointed out that in the case 
of a man of wealth, and blessed with a 
wife but no children, the more desirable 
form of protection would be a life in- 
surance policy guaranteeing a fixed an- 
nual sum to the widow in the event 
of death of her husband. Should the 
couple have children, however, “repre- 
sentatives of a trust company would 
argue as to the impbdssibility of deter- 
mining future needs accuratelv and 
would probably convince the prospect 
that he should take out life insurance 
payable to the trust company under a 
trust agreement, enabling the trustee 
to use part of the principal, if neces- 
sary, to provide for education of the 
children, relief in case of sickness, or 
other calamity. In other words, greater 
elasticity would seem to be necessary 
than is afforded by a fixed annuity.” 

Illustrations might be multiplied tend- 
ing to show how the application of plain 
common sense, supplemented by knowl- 
edge of the service rendered in the two 
prospective fields would result in a 
complete understanding between the 
representatives of the life company and 
the trust company as to the financial 
program to be suggested to every pros- 
pect. The primary objective of life 
insurance is to create estates; trust 
companies were invented to administer 
them. 
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Tells $150,000 Insured 
To Stand By Policies 


GOOD ADVICE OF MUTUAL LIFE 












































































Steers Policyholder From Ill-Advised 
Counsel; Arguments Used to Pre- 
vent Changing Contracts 





The Mutual Life was asked recently 
by a policyholder to give him some 
“disinterested advice” relative to the 
$150,000 of life insurance he has in 
various companies, which in two or 
three years will be paid-up. It was 
taken at age 32 (he is now 49), and 
several solicitors had urged him to take 
the present cash surrender value, in- 
vest it, and use the income in paying 
for a similar amount of new insurance 
at the advanced age. The reply of the 
Company has so much good life insur 
ance philosophy and sound advice that 
it is reproduced herewith: 

You ask us to give you disinterested 
advice concerning the proposal made to 
you by several solicitors, that you take 
the cash value of your present insur- 
ance, which you state is almost paid- 
up, and then take out new insurance 
for the same amount, the argument be- 
ing that at 6% the income on the cash 
value will more than pay the difference 
in premium at age 49 over age 32, and 
that your insurance would thereby be 
increased by the actual amount of the 
cash values of the old policies. 

In the first place your insurance 
would not be increased by the amount 
of the cash values. That amount would 
be simply added to your investing or 
working capital, and would be subject 
to all the vicissitudes which menace 
capital—it would have nothing what- 
ever in common with life insurance. 

The proposition simply is that you 
give up $150,000 of protection which 
you began to buy 17 years ago, have 
safely carried throughout this long 
term, and will soon have completely 
paid for. And it is proposed to you 
that you replace it with a similar 
amount of protection to be paid for at 
a greatly higher annual premium. What 
sound business reason can possibly be 
offered for undertaking such a transac- 
tion? It is true that interest at 6% 
on that cash value would pay the differ- 
ence in rate; but you will soon be 
relieved of premium payments on this 
old insurance, and if you should sur- 
render it, then in three years’ tims 
the advantage of having paid the dif- 
ference in premiums from tine income 
from cash value would have disap- 
peared, and you would face another 
long term of years, with all its hazards 
to your fortune and to yourself anid 
consequently to the maintenance of the 
protection, and would be obliged to 
pay as a premium considerably more 
than the income at 6% from the cash 
value—a task that would not be com- 
pleted until you had reached old age. 

We assume that you took out these 
policies for protective purposes, and 
that need for the protection still exists. 
Would it not be foolish, then, after 
your task is almost completed, during 
the safest years of your life, to begin 
all over again, at much greater cost, 
to make secure this protection and to 
build an insurance estate? 

If it could be certain beyond per- 
adventure that the cash value would be 
available at your death, and if it could 
be certain beyond all peradventure that 
you would continue to be able to pay 
the premiums on the new insurance 
during the less safe years which are 
before you,.the case might be different. 
Most certainly you cannot say that the 
cash value would not be lost, you can- 
not say that you will continue to be 
in productive health; and therefore the 
statement that this cash value would 
increase your insurance falls, and leaves 
you with nothing else than a proposal 
to continue to the possible end of your 
life the task of maintaining this pro- 











tection, instead of ending it when the 
few remaining premiums have been 
paid. 

Figures of various kinds, pro and con, 
can be made, but none of them can 
calculate away the fact that by giving 
up these policies and taking new ones, 
you would be relinquishing this fine 
property which has taken so many 
years to pay for, and you would be 
jeopardizing the life insurance protec- 
tion which it now affords and will con- 
tinue to afford with practically no 
further cost. 

Our disinterested advice is to pay 
the remaining premiums and keep the 
policies. If in later years you needed 
money for any reason, the loan value 
of the policies would supply it. Or 
if the protective need should disappear, 
then you would have a splendid fund 
for your old age. 





SPELL IT OUT 

The late President Dunham used to 
say that the Travelers was not a Co. 
ora Conn. company! The Travelers in its 
paper, “Protection,” always spells. the 
word “€ompany” and when practicable 
does the same with the name of the 
state. 

“We believe that this lends dignity 
ta the name, and we request all agents 
of the Company to avoid the use of 
the expression Co. in circular letters, 
newspaper advertising, signs, and other 
places,” says “Protection.” 


T. A. Buckner Office Boy 
New Branch Manager 


NEW POST FOR J. M. SCHIRMER 


New York Life Has Fifth Floor, 16 
East 42nd Street; T. O. Buckner 
Yorkville Manager 











Extensive alterations are being made 
in the offices of the Forty-second street 
branch of the New York Life. Every 
effort is being made to provide con- 
venience for an agency force of seventy 
men. The entire fifth floor of the build- 
ing, at 16 East Forty-second street, will 
be occupied within a short time, 

J. C. James has resigned as agency 
director, and Joseph M. Schirmer, man- 
ager of the Yorkville branch, has been 
appointed as his successor. Mr. Schir- 
mer began his insurance career as office 
boy for Vice-President T. A. Buckner 
in 1903. He has been agency director 
since 1909, building the Yorkville 
branch from one-half million to seven 
millions in that time. 

Approximately four million dollars in 
business will be transferred to the 
Forty-second street office with the new 
director. The work of the agency has 
not been slowed down during the altera- 
tions in the building, although the men 
have been working under difficulties. 





“T feel that we are in the very best 
position in the city to accomplish big 
things,” Mr. Schirmer said during an 


interview with The Eastern Under. 


writer, “for we are so centralized. Our 
aim is to make this branch of the New 
York Life 100% efficient.” 

The Yorkville agency will be con 
tinued under the direction of Tully O. 
Buckner, nephew of T, A. Buckner. 





SIZES UP GROUP SITUATION 

Group insurance is riding the storm 
of unemployment and will resume its 
rapid growth as soon as employers be- 
gin to build up the personnel of thei: 
organizations to normal strength. No 
cancellations of any kind have been 
made with the Connecticut General, ex 
cept. where conditions made it abso 
lutely impossible for the employer to 
make his premium payments. Many 
of the existing policies have been re 
duced in amounts because firms former 
ly employing hundreds or even thou 
sands of men now employ only a hand 
ful. But group insurance has done too 
much practical good to be forgotten, 
and when the volume of business makes 
enlarged employment necessary, exist- 
ing policies will regain their former 
size, cancelled policies will be rewrit- 
ten, and new ones put into effect, ac- 
cording to Howard R. Hill, superinten- 
dent of the group department of the 
Connecticut General. 








Total Gross Premiums..... 
Total Dividends ......... 


Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
I ant b dead teen hn a ee 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





Home Office 
Building 





HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 


Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 
Period covered: Entire Company history 
1867—1921 
Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 

Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........$2,993.86 


Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) ........... 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . .$2,321.47 


--++» $839.00 
--+ 1,065.30 


$226.30 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Amount of Policy.............. $2,000.00 
Additions purchased with $341.83 
Dividends ..... Sa enee eee wes _ 437.00 


Dividends taken in 


ash........ 556.86 


672.39 
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Agency Education 
Up to the Managers 


DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBILITY 





Present Attitude of Companies in 
Treating Perplexing Problems; 
Analysis By Equitable’s 
Secretary 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 
The officers of our life insurance com- 
panies are called upon to study many 
important problems. Their charges 
must be sufficient to carry the risks as- 
sumed; they must accumulate adequate 
reserves; they must be prepared to pro- 
vide for every legitimate insurance 
need; the money entrusted to their care 
by their policyholders must be invested 
prudently, and their aim must be to 

serve every client wisely and well. 

The last of these considerations sug- 
gests a problem that has perplexed the 
officers of our life insurance companies 
for a long time. This problem is to 
determine how to educate the agent in 
such a way that he shall become a 
trained expert, and thus be competent 
to serve his company and his clients 
with efficiency and discrimination. 

Analyzes Situation 

That this is a difficult problem will 
be seen if due weight is given to the 
following facts: 

1. The officers of our life insurance 
companies are seldom brought into 
close touch with their policyholders. 
They hold communication with th2m 
almost exclusively through their agents. 

2. The agents who represent these 
companies fittingly are chiefly respon- 
sible for the volume and good quality 
of the business transacted, while the 
agents who are ignorant or incompetent 
demoralize the business and repair the 
reputation of the companies they mis- 
represent. 

3. It is a well known fact that the 
people measure the standing of a life 
insurance company by their estimate of 
the character and reputation of its local 
representative. It has even been said 
that the agent in each locality is the 
company in the estimation of the peo- 
ple of that community. 

4. The agent is not a mere salesman 
whose only duty it is to meet the de- 
mand for some ordinary commodity. He 
is the representative—the agent—of his 
company, and he is engaged in a com- 
plicated and technical business about 
which most of our people have very in- 
accurate information, and conseouently 
need wise counsel and careful guidance. 

5. While those responsible for the 
conduct of other impor‘e2nt business 
enterprises train their salesmen, the 
agents of our life insurance companies 
have until recently been expected to 
educate themselves. 

Considerations such as these have 
convinced the officers of our life insur- 
ance companies that every agent ought 
to have an insurance education, but the 
problem has been, How can this be 
accomplished ? z 

The failure to tackle this problem 
until recently has not been due alto- 
cether to indifference. It has been due 
largely to a great variety of obstacles 
that for a time seemed insurmountable. 

The agents of these companies are 
scattered all over our land. While 
some of them are in large cities and 
can be reached easily, many are in 
small .towns, villages, and out of the 
way rural districts. Most of these 
agents must earn their bread and butter 
while they are learning their trade, and 
could not afford to spend months away 
from their homes for the purpose of 
getting an education. And if they could 
afford it, the result would be disap- 
pointing because a mass of theoretical 
instruction given in advance of actual 
practice in the field would neither be 
understood nor remembered. Indeed, it 
has been proved that the only way to 
train an agent is to unite theory with 





practice, thus coupling theoretical in- 
struction with actual experience, thus 
translating the lessons learned in the 
school room into action in the field. 

What, then, can be done? What 
Measures are being taken by the com- 
panies to give their agents an adequate 
training? 

While a great deal remains to be ac- 
complished, the following are a few of 
the remedies that are already being 
applied. 


Each company offers to its agents a 
correspondence course in life insurance. 
Heretofore such courses have been of- 
fered as a privilege. Hereafter they 
should be made obligatory in every case. 

Text books for the guidance of agents 
are furnished by the companies and 
the agents are expected to master them 
and follow their directions. 

Teachers are sent to cities and towns 
in central positions, and courses of in- 
struction are given to agents who are 
near enough to be gathered together at 
these centers. 

Agents who can spare the time and 
money take the course in salesmanship 
offered by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. And other institutions are 
preparing to give similar practical 
courses. 

The companies are holding their mgn- 
agers more and more responsible for 
the education and training of the agents 
under them. And as most of these 
subordinate agents are near agency 
headquarters and come under the per- 
sonal observation of the manager, bet- 
ter results may be expected by holding 
the manager to strict accountability 
than perha»s by any other means. 

The agents of our life insurance com- 
panies have been plumming themselves 
on the thought that they are profes- 
sional men. But those who are not 
trained experts have no right to make 
this claim, On the other hand, it is 
quite true that the work of any agent 
who has a thorough insurance educa- 
tion, and who renders disinterested and 
efficient service to the public, does work 
quite as important as that of the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, or the engineer. And 
as our people are confining, and as they 
place their interests in the hands of 
the agents who win their confidence, 
it is highly important that only those 
who can give sound advice and appro- 
priate guidance should be licensed to 
canvass for life insurance. 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 
The Bankers Life, of Des Moines, 
has been admitted to Virginia by the 
jnsurance department of that state and 
will write business there through the 
agency of Thomas E. Sebrell & Son at 
Roanoke. 


NEW MANAGER OF CLAIMS 

John W. Barandon, assistant manager 
of the policy department of the Home 
Life, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of the claim department of the 
company. Mr. Barandon has been with 
the company since 1911 when he ac- 
cepted a position as head of the in- 
dustrial department. 





A Travelers Talk On 
Total Disability 


DEPENDENCE OFTEN NEAR 





Examples of This Benefit’s Operations 
Given From Claim Department 
of Company 





A man in the flush of health consid- 
ers permanent total disability as an 
exceptional occurrence, yet experience 
has established the fact that the proba- 
bility of disability before age 60 is 
about 17% of the probability of death. 
Its effect on a man dependent upon 
his earning power for a living is even 
greater than death itself, for it places 
the burden of his support on his family, 
already bereft of his earning power if 
uninsured, and in case his insurance 
does not provide for permanent total 
disability, generally leads to the loss 
of the insurance itself by his inability 
to continue his deposits and the neces- 
sity of using the surrender value of the 
insurance for support. 

That the permanent total disability 
provision in life insurance policies is 
the greatest benefit added to life insur- 
ance is constantly being made apparent. 

S. D. S., California, became perma- 
nently and totally disabled in Novem- 
ber. At the age of 30, in May 1915, he 
took a premium reduction policy pay- 
able in monthly instalments. He made 
total deposits of $1,092.55. He or his 
family will receive the full value of the 
policy in 240 monthly payments of $50 
each, or a total of $12,000, beginning 
immediately. 

In June 1918 he took out $2,000 of 
ordinary life insurance and paid in all 
$162.08. He will receive $20 a month 
for life and his family will receive 
$2,000 at his death. 

May 2, 1921, about six months before 
he became permanently and totally dis- 
abled he converted $4,000 of renewable 
term policies to premium reduction pol- 
icies. Total premiums were $112.72. He 
will receive $40 a month for life and 
his family will receive at his death 
$4,000. 

on * * + * * - 

M. K., New York, at age 37, took a 
joint 20-year endowment with his wife 
in October 1918. After two annual de- 
posits had been made, amounting to 
$94.72, he became permanently and 
totally disabled. The company will as- 
sume all future premiums of the in- 
sured and mature the policy at death 
of either party or at its maturity as 
an endowment. 

* * + * + * *.- 

P. D. T., Vermont, took a $1,000 20- 
payment premium reduction policy De- 
cember 1913 at 45 years of age. He 
made deposits of $299.30. He or his 
wife will receive the face value of the 
policy in twenty annual instalments of 
$68 each, or a total of $1,360. 

+ * ~ * * + * 

In November 1915 he took out a $1,000 

premium reduction policy and has made 
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THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 








total deposits of $192.72. He or his 
family will receive the value of this 
policy in twenty annual instalments of 
$68, amounting to $1,360. 
* * * * + * o 

F. A, M., New York, took an ordinary 
life policy for $2,000 in April 1919. His 
three deposits amounted to $231.84. He 
will receive $20 a month as long as he 
lives and at his death his family will 
receive $2,000. 





TOWNSEND'S LAPSE TALK 





Some Arguments and Methods Boston 
General Agent of Equitable 
Has Found Successful 





Charles E. Townsend, general agent of 
the Equitable in Boston, who has been 
unusually successful in re-instatements, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter in 
response to a request for his views: 

“I haven’t any standardized argu- 
ments whatever; nor do I think my 
men have them, as every such case 
must be entirely an individual matter. 
Also, it is difficult to remember just 
what has been said or what argument 
convinced a man that he ought not to 
abandon his protection. I have some- 
times asked a man if he had any less 
family than when he bought his insur- 
ance. Generally he answers ‘no,’ and 
then I proceed to sell him over again, 
if possible, on the basis of the value 
of his life as an earning machine. 

“TI might add that I sometimes make 
a man feel so.small when he wants to 
abandon a policy that he is ashamed 
not to pay the premium! Sometimes 
I offer him a guarantee that he will 
never die if he keeps on paying his 
premiums in the Equitable! I also try 
to make him feel like a man going out 
without an overcoat on a cold day, ex- 
plaining that that is how he feels after 
he gives up his life insurance. 

“The United States government said 
that the life of a boy twenty years of 
age, who had never earned any money, 
who had never been anything but an 
expense to his father, and who no one 
knew would be a success or failure, 
was worth $10,000, and _ practically 
forced him to insure his life for that 
amount. I frequently tell a man this 
and ask him: ‘With your wife and 
three children to support what do you 
consider your life worth?’” 





INSTITUTIONAL ADS 

Institutional advertising of life insur- 
ance will be started in Southern Cali- 
fornia January 1, supported by the man- 
agers and agents of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Los Angeles. The 
decision was recorded by a unanimous 
vote of the members present at the 
November meeting of the association. 
John Newton Russell, Jr., of the Pacific 
Mutual, introduced the subject by de- 
scribing the highly satisfactory results 
he’ is now getting from newspaper ad- 
vertisements. He also read letters 
showing the success of a general cam- 
paign carried on in Canada, 

The managers had agreed to pay five 
cents on each $1,000 of new business to 
the fund, and the agents were asked 
to contribute ten cents per $1,000. Sev- 
eral agents spoke in favor of the meas- 
ure before the vote was taken. It is 
estimated that a minimum of $8,000 per 
year will be raised in this way. 





NEED OF LARGER CASH ESTATES 

The New York Times in a recent 
issue gave several striking examples of 
the value of life insurance to estates 


left with little cash on hand. These 
are the figures: 
Total Assets Cash 
$892,873.00 $2,114.00 
1,361,723.00 8,471.00 
479,884.00 798.00 
111,776.09 1,946.00 
80,168.90 2,848.00 





The International Insurance Service 
Company, Chicago, of which Herbert 
G. Shimp is president, is an organiza- 
tion for fraternal service in transfer- 
ring members of societies from insol- 
vent to solvent plans of protection. 


| 
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Combination Term 
Whole Life Policy 


FURNISHES GOOD PROTECTION 


Northwestern National Life Issues 
New Policy to Tide Over 
Prospects in Debt 








There is a particular need at this 
time for insurance and at the same 
time most people find it particularly 
hard to pay for it, says J. S. Hale, actu- 
ary of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, in explaining the 
company’s new policy in the company’s 
home organ. Continuing, his article 
says: 

“To meet this need the company has 
prepared a two-year term policy, auto- 
matically converting to whole life at 
the end of the term period. The policy 
should have a strong appeal to the man 
who is in debt, who has a mortgage, 
or who by reason of a shrinkage in 
values needs protection and for the 
Same reason cannot afford to carry 
whole life or higher priced policies. 
Here is his opportunity to secure the 
desired protection at a very low cost, 
and when he is better able to afford it, 
his insurance automatically becomes 
the permanent policy he would like to 
have purchased in the first place. Then 
we have always with us the fellow who 
is not quite ready. Yes, he would like 
the policy all right, but will not be in 
shape to put aside $125 a year for at 
least a year or two.. He can in most 
cases, however, handle $50 a year for 
two years, and the larger premium 
thereafter. 

“The policy itself combines in one 
contract a two-year term policy and a 
whole life policy. The whole life pre- 
mium is that for the age at conversion 
(two years older than the term pre- 
mium) and the loan, paid-up, and ex- 
tended insurance values are available 
after three whole life premiums have 
been paid. Both the term and whole 
life premiums are participating, but the 
accelerative endowment option is only 
available after conversion. 

“In addition to the automatic conver- 
sion to whole life at the end of two 
years, the policy contains a privilege 
that it may be converted within the 
term period to any form of life or en- 
dowment policy the company issues, 
either dated back or at the attained 
age. Conversions other than whole life 
will be made on the same basis as any 
term conversion upon a duly signed 
request for change of policy, Disability 
and double accident benefits will be 
included in the converted policy upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence 


- of insurability.” 





Group Insurance of Old 


Group insurance is talked of as some- 
thing new, but there’s mothing new 
under the insurance sun, according to 
John F. Roche, of the Manhattan Life, 
who has lots of odd and fascinating 
stories about insurance in the old days 
stored away in his mind. Not that he’s 
missing much of what’s doing right 
here and now, however. Half a century 
ago, when the French were digging the 
ditch at Panama, a group insurance 
proposition was taken on by the Man- 
hattan. This was the underwriting to 
the tune of $20,000 of the interests of 
a labor contractor in a shipment of 
Chinese coolies during their voyage 
from their native land to Panama. The 
risk was spread through ten companies, 
which was fortunate, since the horrors 
of the voyage caused a mortality among 
the coolies so heavy as to cause a total 
loss of the coverage. 





Hereafter the “Underwriters Report,” 
of San Francisco, is to be issued in 
two sections, one .being for fire and 
casualty insurance and the other for 
life insurance. 


Send B, C. Fenwick 
To Philadelphia 


SUCCEEDS FRANK E. HAMMER 





John Hancock Change; New Manager 
With Company in Newark, Where 
W. A. White Continues 





Important changes have recently 
been effected in the Philadelphia gen- 
eral agency of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Boston. 
Frank E. Hammer, after a long term 
of service with the Company, has re- 
signed his position and is succeeded 
by B. C. Fenwick, formerly with the 
Company’s general agency at Newark. 

Mr. Fenwick has been connected with 
the John Hancock since 1903, starting 
at Washington, D. C., in the sub-agency 
under state agent E. J. Clark of Balti- 
more. Mr. Fenwick was then assw- 
ciated with William A. White under 
the firm name of White & Fenwick. 

In 1906 this firm was appointed to 
the general agency of the Company 
at Newark, N. J., where both Mr. Fen- 
wick and his partner Mr. White made 
fine records for business produced. 

The appointment of Mr. Fenwick to 
be general agent succeeding Mr. Ham- 
mer in Philadelphia, and Mr. White’s 
continuance as the Company’s general 
agent in Newark, puts the Company’s 
affairs in these nearby points in the 
best of hands. 

Frank E. Hammer who has been con- 
nected with the Company since, May, 
1887, does not intend to leave the Com- 
pany’s service, but will be associated 
with the Philadeiphia agency as special 
representative. 





A. C, Biederman, of the Equitable 
Life of New York, will succeed J. H. 
Stevens as president of the Life Insur- 
ance Field Men’s Club of Chicago. 














Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 











GUARANTY TRUST CO.’S AD 





Asks That Insurance Be Taken Out 
and Paid To It As 
Trustee 





fn an ad printed this week by the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
the following statement was made: 

“Many men plan that life insurance 
shall replace their earning power after 
they are gone. By making your insur- 
ance payable to this company as your 
trustee, and by making a trust arrange- 
ment, you can direct that all or a por- 
tion of the insurance be invested and 
managed for the benefit of your daugh- 
ter. This can be done with policies 
now in force or taken out later.” 





The Missouri State Life announces a 
general reduction of ratings in the min- 
ing industry. 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 


Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to any 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 





SALES OFFICE: 
205 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America) 


“1921” 
The Largest Volume of Business in Its 37 Years 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City 
Okla. 














A WORD OF PRAISE FOR 
INSURANCE PAPERS 

















Here’s a nice little tribute to the in- 
surance papers from the Detroit Life 
“Bulletin”: 

“In the recent publicity relative to 
life insurance, it is particularly noticea- 
ble that very few of the life insurance 
magazines have had the courage to 
speak out frankly and rate their own 
performance at anything like the cred- 
itable measure of success to which they 
are justly entitled. Because of the fact 
that one or two fire insurance com- 
panies have apparently decided that 
they can curtail their appropriation for 
the support of insurance magazines, 
the assumption too frequently seems to 
be taken for granted that this action 
has the endorsement and support of all 
life insurance organizations. The sup- 
port of the insurance technical press 
is so far above similar technical pub- 
licity assistance as to be without com- 
parison. 

“Whatever criicism there may be 
directed against the insurance press of 
this country, it must be recognized that 
on the whole it is quite impossible to 
secure the same measure of in elligent 
comprehensible endorsement that is to- 
day given the insurance business by 
the various magazines which are de- 
voted to that particular work. This is 
pertinently true of the life insurance 
business. If there is any justice or any 
reason for complaining relative to the 
kind of support given life insurance, 
the place for that criticism is with the 
life insurance corpora-ions themselves. 
and not with the magazines. They 
honestly and sincerely endeavor in 
every way possible to give intelligent 
assistance to the legitimate develop- 
ment and the progressive elaboration 
of life insurance ideas. 

“We wish to take this opportunity to 
pay proper and fitting tribute particu- 
larly to the editorial writers directing 
the greater number of insurance maga- 
zines that are operating in this coun- 
try. To us, it always has been a won- 
der that such high class, intelligent 
literary men could be induced to re- 
main in these editorial positions. The 
explanation rests entirely in the fact 
that these men love their work and are 
satisfied to stay in it because their heart 


.is in their work and not because of the 


material compensation they receive. 
The life insurance business, as a whole, 
ts to be congratulated upon the class 
ef publicity support which it receives 
from the magazines which are pub- 
lished without any direct connection 
with the life insurance corporations 
themselves.” 





“Say it with insurance,” says the New 
York Life. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 | 





Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Information and 








B. F. Reinmund Makes 
Good in Newark Office 


INCOME 





$1,250,000 PREMIUM 





Was Only $150,000 When He Started; 
Has Been With Aetna Twenty-two 
Years 





Benjamin Frederick Reinmund, New- 
ark manager of the Aetna Life, has 
completed twenty-two years of service 
with this department of the Aetna. In 
1899, when he went with that company, 
the Newark department was writing 
about $150,000 in premiums yearly, and 
outside of Newark had practically no 
agents in New Jersey. During those 
twenty-two years the premium income 
has increased to about $1,250,000 year- 
ly. Mr. Reinmund, whose father was a 
well-known insurance man, and at one 
time insurance commissioner of Ohio, 
took a preparatory course for Prince- 
ton, but instead of completing his stud- 
ies, his father, who was a friend of the 
late John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, secured for him 
a clerkship in that company. After be- 
ing with the Metropolitan for about a 
year he went with the American Union 
Life as assistant secretary. 

In 1898 he was. made superintendent 
of agents for the Brooklyn Life, which 
was later taken over by the Equitable. 
The Brooklyn Life was the first com- 
pany to write sub-standard business. 
The method then used was to hold a 
lien against the policy, which lien would 
gradually be reduced by premium pay- 
ments, and, of course, could be entirely 
eliminated if the assured lived long 
enough. It will be remembered that 
this method of writing sub-standard 
business was discontinued about the 
time of the Hughes investigation. 

At this time Mr. Reinmund was 
acquainted with Mr. Bushnell, of the 
Aetna, who asked him to come out 
and build up the Newark branch. In 
addition to building up this branch to 
its present proportions, Mr. Reinmund 
is a large personal producer and was 
a member of the Health and Accident 


Club for 1920. In relating his experi- 
ences Mr. Reinmund told an amusing 
story of a man who replied to a circu- 
lar and was solicited by him. Due to 
some unaccountable reason the man 
was in bad temper and treated him 
brusquely. Mr. Reinmund, the soul of 
courtesy, could not stand the attitude, 
and resented it. At that time there 
was an agent in the office who had 
been selling quite a lot of insurance to 
women. This agent called on the wife 
of the man who had treated Mr. Rein- 
mund in such an impolite fashion, and 
succeeded in convincing her that her 
husband should carry more insurance. 
The result was that the man ordered 
more insurance. To cap the’ climax he 
was turned down on the physical ex- 
amination. Mr. Reinmund states that 
the agent who had negotiated the order 
was so disgusted that he took refuge 
in the surcease from care which Mr. 
Volstead was instrumental in having 
prohibited. 


Mr. Reinmund has a brother, Herbert 
J. Reinmund, with the Phoenix Mutual, 
and his son, who went to Princeton, is 
with him in the Newark office. In talk- 
ing to Mr. Reinmund one cannot help 
but be impressed with the loyalty and 
affection which he has for his company, 
which loyalty has played no small part 
in his success. Blessed with a stimu- 
lating personality, he disseminates 
optimism and virility. Incidentally he 
is a good golfer. 





TOOTH OUT; DIED; “ACCIDENT” 


Mrs. Blanche Zach, of Roxbury, Mass., 
widow of the late Max Zach, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
was awarded the full amount of $7,500 
claim under an accident insurance 
rolicy in a suit against the Fidelity & 
Ca-valty Company of New York by a 
St. Louis jury. The company had re- 
fused to pay the policy, claiming that 
death was not accidental. Zach died 


of bronchial pneumonia after an opera- - 


tion in which he had a tooth extracted. 
The policy was issued in 1909 and Mrs. 
Zach contended that the accident clause 
eontained in it had not been violated 
by the circumstances of her husband’s 
death. The line of argument advanced 
was that fatal results from the extrac- 
tion of a tooth were so unusual that 
her husband’s death could be termed 
an accident. 
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words for over Seventy Years. 
the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 





Equitable Society 
Increases Dividends 


STATEMENT BY 





JUDGE DAY 


To Pay Special Fifth Year Dividend in 
1922 on Policies Issued 
in 1917 





President Day, of the Equitable, an- 
nounces the annual dividend scale of 
that Society for 1922, showing a ma- 
terial increase over dividends paid in 
1921. A special fifth year dividend will 
be paid in 1922 on all policies issued in 
1917, except those few on which a first 
year dividend was paid. He says: 

“It is unnecessary for me to add that 
this increase in dividends, following the 
many liberalized features introduced 
into Equitable policies during the past 
few years, will give a further attractive- 
ness and value to the insurance protec- 
tion offered by the Equitable. Thus, in 
addition to an unparalleled line of pol- 
icy contracts adapted to meet the vari- 
ous needs of the insuring public and to 
a surpassing form of service to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, we have now 
effected a decreased net cost by in- 
creasing the annual dividend scale. 

“In making this announcement to 
you I wish to call particular attention 
to the fact that when, five years ago, 
the practice of paying no dividends at 
the end of the first policy year was 
inaugurated it was thought that in addi- 
tion to paying an extra dividend at 
the end of the fifth year, the scale 
might be so readjusted as to provide 
for special dividends at the end of 
quinquennial intervals. This could be 
accomplished, however, only be retain- 
ing for that purpose part of the divi- 
dends which might otherwise have been 
earlier distributed, and we have decided 
to distribute our dividends strictly on 
the annual basis after the fifth year 
instead of reserving any part of them 
for quinquennial distribution.” 

Annual dividends per $1,000 of insur- 
ance’ payable in 1922 on Ordinary Life 
policies, age at issue 21, in brief fol- 
low: two years in force, $3.84; five 
years, $7.40, including special fifth year 
~ aaa 10 years, $5.48; twenty years, 

51. 

Annual dividends per $1,000 of insur- 























ance payable in 1922 on 20 year endow- 
ment, age at issue 21, in brief follow: 
two years in force, $4.84; five years, 
including special fifth year dividend, 
$10.76; twenty years, $19.42. 





SUCCESSFUL WOMAN AGENT 


Mrs. L. E. Virgien, who has been 
successfully conducting an insurance 
agency in Hackensack, N. J., ever since 
the death of her husband about a year 
ago, has the North British & Mercan- 
tile, Agricultural, Phoenix of London, 
City of New York, Royal Exchange, 
London & Lancashire for fire; London 
& Lancashire Indemnity, and Travelers, 
Penn Mutual and Pacific Mutual, The 
late Carl E. Virgien was with Hagedorn 
& Co. for twenty-nine years, and for six 
years ran the Hackensack agency now 
managed by Mrs. Virgien. 





“DO NOT WANT IT” 

The Prospect—I do not want life in- 
surance. 

The Agent—I know you don’t want 
it. Men do not take medicine because 
they want it but because they need it. 
Men take life iasurance not becaus2 
they want it but because their families 
need it.—Guardian Service. 





JOYCE A DIRECTOR 
President Wm. B. Joyce, of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, has been made 
a director of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company. 





Let not things, because they are com- 
mon, enjoy for that the less share of 
our consideration.—Pliny the Elder. 

Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which can- 
not be overcome when they are together 
yield themselves up when taken little 
by little-—Plutarch. 

The truth is always the strongest 
argument.—Sophocles. 

Toil, says the proverb, is the sire of 
fame.—Euripides. 

Loud-bawling orators are driven by 
their weakness to noise as lame men 
are to take horses.—Cicero. 

Difficulties are things that show men 
what they are.—Epictetus. 

In every affair consider what pre- 
cedes and what follows and then under- 
take it—Epictetus. 













Confidence - Ability - Service 

The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 

Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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CONNECTICUT GEN'L a RT al aaa . = 
“Income Insurance Are You Permanently Established? | 


ISSUES 800-PAGE 
AGENTS’ MANUAL 


Announces Two New Non-Cancellable 
Disability Policies Supplementary 
to Life 








DATA IN ‘LOOSE LEAF FORM 





Contracts and Plans Described in Com- 
pact Manner; Writing Less Than 
Fifty Groups 





The Connecticut General has just 
issued a new agents’ manual of 800 
pages covering all departments of the 
Company’s activities. It is in loose leaf 
form with a small booklet devoted to 
each contract or each subject. 

The new Manual contains complete 
premiums for three disability plans 
covering any permanent total disability 
occurring before age 60. 

Plans and Options 

Plan 1 provides waiver of premium 
after six months of total disability on 
any Life, Endowment or Term plan 
and in addition on any Life on Endow- 
ment policy grants two options for 
monthly income. This income may 
begin to accrue immediately but in any 
event is sure to accrue after six months 
of total disability. Under Option 1 the 
insurance remains in force for the full 
amount and the disabled insured draws 
interest on the amount of insurance 
until he recovers or until the policy 
becomes a claim by death or maturity. 
Interest is guaranteed at not less than 
3%% per annum but at present is in- 
creased by excess interest earnings to 
41%4% per annum. As interest is pay- 
able monthly, the guaranteed amount 
is $2.91 per $1,000 but under the pres- 
ent rate of distribution the actual 
monthly payment is $3.75 per $1,000. 
Under Option 2 the disabled insured 
begins at once to draw the proceeds 
of the policy in the form of a monthly 
life income of $5.75 per $1,000. This 
income is paid for 20 years certain an‘ 
as long thereafter as he survives. At 
his death the beneficiary receives the 
commuted value of the unpaid instal- 
ments certain. 

Plan 2 issued with any Life, Endow- 
ment or Term policy provides waiver 
of premium after three months of total 
disability and a monthly income of 
$10.00 per $1,000 without reduction in 
the amount of insurance. This income 
may begin to accrue immediately but 
in any event is sure to accrue after 
3 months of total disability. This pro- 
vision is similar to the 3 months dis- 
ability benefit which has recently been 
announced by several other companies. 

Plan 3 issued with any Life, Endow- 
ment or Term policy provides waiver 
of premium for 3 months of total dis- 
ability and a monthly income of $10.00 
per $1,000 without reduction in the 
amount of insurance. This income may 
begin to accrue immediately but in any 
event is sure to accrue after 2 weeks 
of total disability. It covers every total 
disability lasting more than two weeks. 

Under all three disability plans the 
insured may qualify for the monthly 
income ir any one of three ways: 

A. Immediately if disability is total 
and presumably will continue to be 
total. 

B. After a waiting period if he is then 
totally disabled without regard to 
whether he will probably continue 
to be totally disabled or will soon 
recover. The waiting period is— 
under Plan 1, 6 months; Plan 2, 
3 months; Plan 3, 2 weeks. After 
the waiting period has elapsed, no 
questions are asked as to how long 
total disability will probably con- 
tinue. 

C. Immediately if the insured suffers 
the loss of both hands, both feet, 
one hand and one foot, or the sight 
of beth eyes. Benefits are paid for 
these specific injuries even though 
the izsured may be able to’ perform 


The new manual contains complete 
premiums and values for the ordinary 
type of income policy providing $10 
a month for twenty years certain and 
as long thereafter as the insured or 
beneficiary shall survive. 

The feature, however, is a special 
combination of insurance for the bene- 
ficiary and a life income to the in- 
sured. These insurance-income con- 
tracts mature when the insured is age 
55, 60 or 65. Each of these contracts 
is issued in two forms. The first form 
provides $1,000 of insurance until ma- 
turity and then a life income of $10 
to the insured. This form has been 
on the market several years. The 
second form provides insurance of $10 
a month for the beneficiary and a life 
income of $10 a month for the insured. 
This second form is a new contract. 
Hitherto, the insured has been guaran- 
teed a monthly income of $10, but the 
beneficiary has usually received a lump 
sum of $1,000. Under this form the 
beneficiary as well as the insured re- 
ceives a substantial monthly life in- 
come. 


Accidental Death Benefits With 

Life Insurance 

Any life insurance policy may be 

issued with a special provision that in 

case of death before age 70 caused by 

accidental means the Company will pay 

double indemnity up to a maximum of 
$25,000 doubling to $50,000. 


Income Bond 


For the prospect who feels that he 
needs no further insurance or who 
cannot obtain insurance, the new man- 
ual offers a series of Income Bonds. 
Under these bonds the policyholder de- 
posits premiums up to the maturity 
age and then draws an income for life. 
If death occurs before maturity, the 
Company returns all premiums paid. 
If death occurs after maturity, the 
Company returns the excess of the 
premiums over the income payments 
already allowed. In lieu of the life 
income, the bondholder may draw at 
maturity a substantial cash payment. 


Accident and Health Commercial 
Policies 


The manual describes fu!ly the vari- 
ous accident and health policies covering 
loss of life, loss of sight, dismember- 
ment, total disability, partial disability, 
surgical fees and hospital fees. One 
particular contract is the OA policy 
under which triple indemnity is payable 
for loss of life, limb, sight or time if 
the injuries are sustained in any one 
of several ways—for instance, by being 
struck or run down by a conveyance 
while walking on or across any public 
highway. 

Non-Cancellable Disability 


The Connecticut General issues sev- 
eral accident and health policies under 
which it guarantees to continue the 
protection up to age 60 even though 
the risk may in the meantime have 
become seriously impaired. 


One series covers from the first day 
of disability either total or partial dis- 
ability caused by accidental means. 
This complete accident protection may 
be obtained alone or in conjunction 
with health insurance for any total 
disability after a waiting period of 2 
weeks, one month, 3 months, 6 months 
or 12 months. 


Two new non-cancellable policies are 
now announced to supplement the dis- 
ability benefits obtainable with life in- 
surance. One of these non-cancellable 
policies is similar to Disability Plan 2. 














Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


























85 P. C, of Last Carnegie 
Class Was Graduated 


FF. Fi saan 
MUST DO REAL FIELD WORK 





Franklin W. Ganse Discusses Family’s 
Net Insurance Needs in Adminis- 
tration of Estates Talk 

No student of the life insurance 
school at Carnegie Institute can obtain 
a certificate of graduation unless he 
does the required field problems or se- 
cures the minimum number of applica- 
tions. At the December 16 commence- 
ment about 85% of the class was gradu- 
ated. 

Franklin: W. Ganse, Columbian Na- 
tional, Boston, was the commencement 
speaker, his topic being “Life Insurance 
in the Administration of Estates.” 
Some points he made follow: 

“A man (or woman) is of interest 
to us in proportion as he is interested 
—or we can make him interested—in 
his own estate. 

“Such a man is considered a suc- 
cess. He puts power into the boat 
which will carry it far past the landing 
where he is compelled to leave it. If 
he has only pulled a good oar up to 
that time, he has just ‘gotten by,’ he has 
done nothing notable. But if he leaves 
behind a material part of what he has 
earned, he proves himself above the 
average. 

“This can be done to the extent of 
the family’s net needs by life insur- 
ance. In fact, successful men who can 
leave far more are getting to believe 
in covering the net needs by life insur- 
ance. This should be our first ideal— 
that the fundamental asset of every 


large estate should be the most ap- 


proved forms of life insurance covering 
the family’s absolute requirements, and 








It covers any total disability after a 
waiting period of 3 months. The other 
policy is similar to Plan 3 and covers 
any total disability after a waiting 
period of 2 weeks. As the disability 
benefit obtainable with life insurance is 
limited to a monthly income of $10.00 
per $1,000 and therefore the holder of 
a $10,000 life policy cannot obtain more 
than $100 of monthly indemnity, it is 
expected that many holders of life in- 
surance policies will increase their dis- 
ability protection by taking one of the 
new Non-Cancellable contracts. 
Employes’ Insurance 

As Group Life insurance requires at 
least 50 employes, its benefits have not 
been available for persons employed in 
the smaller planis. To meet this situa- 
tion the Connecticut General has de- 
vised a special form of Employes’ in- 
surance giving complete protection to 
each individual! under a definite formula 
determined by the employer. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Fe ign esos wo 


Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 








pre-administered so that it cannot be 
lost or misapplied, whatever may hap. 
pen to the remainder of the estate 

“Secondly, the agent who equips him- 
self for it can render great service jy 
the form of protection without prem. 
iums. This involves any advice whici 
will safeguard the assets in the estite, 
and the interest of dependents therciun, 
without the use of any form of life 
insurance contract. A simple form of 
such service is to advise a contract for 
the sale of the widow’s interest to the 
surviving partner of her husband—a 
mother too often overlooked between 
partners. Life insurance may be a 
necessary part of such an arrangement 
and often is, but not always in full 
provision for such a sale and purchase. 

“This brings us to the third point, 
that the agent, on account of his view. 
point and experience, must visualize the 
needs of the coming estate, and pre. 
scribe in advance, largely through life 
insurance, for the ills and shocks which 
threaten it. These include loans of the 
owner’s ability, shrinkages, inheritance 
taxes, costs, provision for special debts, 
income for dependents during the costly 
years of the administration, and life 
incomes for those who ought not to be 
trusted with the investment and re- 
investment of principal. 

“This ability to visualize and pre. 
scribe will determine the extent to 
which the present owner can be made 
to face and act on the necessary prob- 
lems of those who will administer his 
estate. Our problem is to make him 
apply in advance (for then only can 
he do it) his knowledge and ability, as 
though he could be called into con- 
sultation by his executor and his heirs.” 

Mr. Ganse next emphasized the needs 
of the smaller estates and the even 
— importance of their being left 
net. 

His fifth and last point was as to 
the service that life insurance and the 
agent could render to the legatees of 
an estate, which he illustrated by in- 
come policies which have been sold to 
pass on to a legatee’s wife a part of 
the life income left by a deceased 
friend to himself only; and the insur- 
ance taken out by a young man left 
$3,000,000 to be paid to him when aged 
30, but who was determined to go into 
business for himself at age 26. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE 
THE BENEFICIARY 


(Continued from page 1) 
other relative, or creditor, free anid 
clear from all claims of the creditors 
of such insured person; and the pr- 
ceeds or avails of all such life insur- 
ance shall be exempt from all liabilities 
from any debts of such insured persou.” 

Maine and lowa 

The Maine statute passed prior to 
1901 exempts the proceeds of all lite 
insurance policies when the annual pre- 
mium does not exceed one hundred anil 
fifty dollars. Creditors have a lien on 
the policies “for such sum over one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year as tie 
debtor has paid for two years.” 

In Iowa we are informed that an 
appeal is pending in the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals from a decision 
against the insured reported in In re 
Jens 273 Fed. 606. 

It should be noted, however, that! 
such laws do not protect the policy | 
against debts created before the sta‘ 
utes were passed. \ 
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Voice Protests At 
Washington Hearing 


DELEGATION FROM INSURANCE 








W. W. McClench, W. J. Tully and J. G. 
Walker Make Argument on Subject 
of Railroad Securities 


- 





Opposition to pending legislation 
which would restore to the State public 
uiilities commissions authority over 
intrastate railroad rates and which 
would repeal the present so-called 6% 
guaranty, was voiced recently by rep- 
resentatives of the life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks who appeared 
pefore the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee holding hearings on these 
measures. 

The delegation of insurance men in- 
cluded William W. McClench, president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Com- 
pany; John G. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
and W. J. Tully, general solicitor of 
ithe Metropolitan Life of New York. 

They told the Committee that the life 
insurance companies of the United 
States hold about $1.700,000,000 of the 
securities of the railroads and _ they 
represent 34,000,000 holders of life in- 
surance policies. Joining with the bank 
officials they said, “We are op] osed to 
the Capper bill for the following rea- 
We respectfully submit that the 
Transportation Act of 1920 by requir- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion so to regulate rates that the rail- 
roads as a whole or by groups may 
earn ‘as nearly as may be’ a fair return 
upon the aggregate value of their prop- 
erty and also by providing a method for 
determining such a fair return tends to 
stabilize the value of outstanding ra‘l- 
road securities and improve the credit 
cf the railroads. We are of the opinion 
that owing to the recent business de- 
pression results up to the present are 
not a true indication of the worth ot 
the Act, and, therefore, we strongly urge 
that it be given further trial, feeling 
confident of favorable results under 
normal conditions. 

“Before the passage of the present 
Act, when revenue considerations were 
not given sufficient consideration for 
the carriers as a whole or if consid- 
ered, were not given effect, the whole 
situation was rapidly becoming chaotic 
and the attempt of the proposed Capper 
bill to restore the old condition is a 
decided backward step and a menace 
to the entire railroad situation.” 


sons: 





EQUITABLE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Borden in Charge of Department of 
Conservation and Service; Stev- 
enson of Sales Research 





The. Equitable Life Assurance So- 


ciety makes the following announce- 
ment: 
(1) A department of conservation 


and ‘service has been created which will 
be under the supervision of Second 
Vice-President Stevenson with Albert 
G. Borden, inspector of agencies at 
large, in charge. This department will 
have general direction of the conserva- 
tion plans of the Society. Special at- 
tention will be given to outstanding 
insirance as well as to the health ser- 
vice now being offered by the Society. 
The department will also serve the 
agency force through the development 
and direction of programs having to do 
with the conservation of time and re- 
os, of our managerial and sales 
staff. 

’ (2) The sales research division will 
hereafter be under the supervision of 
Second Vice-President Stevenson with 
Mr. H. A. Richmond in charge. 





CAN SELL STOCK IN WISCONSIN 

The Equity Life, which will open 
headquarters at Madison, Wis., has 
been granted authority to sell $71,050 
of its stock in Wisconsin by the securi- 
ties division of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. 


Nation’s Moral Health 
Should Be Insured 


COUNTRY MUST GET TO WORK 





Dean West of Princeton Says Present 
World Difficulties Seriously 
Threaten American Virtues 





Insuring the moral health of the 
American nation is the “greatest thing 
any of us can do,” declared Dean An- 
drew F. West of the Graduate School 
of Princeton in his address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Hotel Astor. In the pres- 
ent moment of world restoration the 
moral welfare of the people, so shat- 
tered by war’s upheavals, needs im- 
mediate attention and help. Dean West 
prescribed work, hard, steady and in- 
telligent work as the surest method 
by which righteousness will prevail. 

He said in part: 

“America was settled by sturdy 
stocks, men and women inured to hard- 
ship, faced with the task of subduing 
a continent, inventive in the midst of 
necessity, willing to work hard, prizing 
the freedom they had won and believing 
that they were responsible for their 
conduct to their Maker. Can the old 
American virtue, now so _ seriously 
threatened, surmount the present diffi- 
culties? I believe it can—but only in 
one way, and that one way is the 
powerful revival of the character whicn 
made America. 

“Let me speak of this a little. You 
are engaged in an immense enterprise, 
the insuring of the physical lives of 
Americans. It is a splendid work. But 
what is to insure the moral life of our 
nation? Clearly this cannot be done 
except by insuring the moral life of 
the men, women and children who com- 
pose our nation. It is not our external, 
but our internal insurance. The forces 
must reside within the man himself. 


crete 


All will concede this, and I hope all 
will likewise concede that here, as 
everywhere, the reverent fear of God 
is the one and only “beginning of wis- 
dom.” This must be instilled in the 
home and by the church and by per- 
sonal example. If the home fails us 
here, the other agencies can do little. 
For it is the home, rather than the 
individual, which is both the unit and 
the embryo of our social life. There 
are a good many homeless Americans 
and a good many deteriorated Ameri- 
can homes. Yet I believe that the 
great majority of our homes are good, 
even though at times incapable or ig- 
norant or helpless. 
Improve Educational Methods 

“What can we do to help? Much. 
We can, first of all, reinforce every 
good impulse in the boys and girls of 
our land by greatly improving our edu- 
cation, especially by basing it on the 
eternal standards of duty, rather than 
letting things drift as at present. Here 
we need good teachers, well trained, 
and plenty of them. Our shortage in 
this respect is appalling. Then the 
boys and girls need to be taught to 
work and taught to study, and espe- 
cially taught that study is not a form 
of play. Some think that Little Willie 
should study only what he likes, when 
he likes, as he likes—if he likes. This 
is the straight road to ruining any boy 
either for study or work. It is often 
forgotten that ignorance is the great 
ally of idleness, and that thousands fail 
because they are helpless through their 
ignorance. Knowledge is power, power 
to know and power to act. Give our 
boys and girls this power, and you 
give them power to work well. You 
give them more. You give them joy 
in their work. 

“What are we to do with those who 
will not work? A hard question. The 
right answer is that ‘they shall not eat.’ 
The loafer has no right in our modern 


world. I believe in such cases that 
some form of labor should be com- 
pulsory.” 
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assist the Agent. 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 


A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. 


tiations Invited. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


It didn’t “‘just happen’’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, 


below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 
—Group Department. Home Office Specialists 


Business written by 


a few of which are given 


Nego- 








Insurance Company 






M. E. Singleton, 
President 
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Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 








Stoddard Letter On 
Foreign Deposits 


IN 





MONEY PRIVATE BANKS 





Credits for These Deposits to Extent 
of 10% of Total Bank 
Deposits 





Superintendent Stoddard, of New 
York, has issued this letter relative tc 
deposits in banks: 

“Several insurance companies, in ac- 
knowledging this department’s circular 
letter of September 1, on the above sul- 
ject, have advised this department that 
it is most advisable and almost neces 
sary to carry deposits in ‘Private Banks’ 
which have branches or correspondents 


in most of the important cities i 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia in 
order to facilitate the prompt settle- 


ment of claims and in the case of life 
companies the annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly payments on an- 
nuities. Some of these ‘private banks’ 
have branches in the United States and 
in some cases the office in the United 
States is practically the Head Office. 
“It is of the utmost importance that 
the claims payable in foreign countries 
by American insurance companies be 


settled promptly and this department 
has decided to modify the provisions 
of the first paragraph of the circular 


of September 1, 1921. In modifying the 
provisions it has seemed best to make 
no restriction as to whether the de- 
posit in a private bank is for use in 
claim payments in foreign countries 
only or for use in this country, but to 
restrict the amount of the deposit, as 
follows: 

“This department, in the 1921 annual 
statement and in future statements, 
will allow credits for deposits in private 
banks to the extent of 10% of the total 
bank deposits of the company, provided 
that the deposit in each private bank 
is secured by a bond of. a surety com- 
pany authorized to issue surety bonds 
in this state. The 10% limitation ap- 
plies to the total of all the deposits 
in private banks of each insurance com- 
pany and is not to be interpreted as 
allowing a company to have 10% of its 
total bank deposits in one private bank 
and 10% in another private bank.” 





MOST EVERYTHING MORTGAGED 

Under the heading, “Almost Every 
Estate Is Mortgaged,” the Provident 
Life & Trust quotes Richard Dewees 
as follows: 

“The first mortgage is 
inheritance tas. 

“The second mortgage is the State 
inheritance tax. 

“The third mortgage is administration 
costs, attorney’s fees, etc. 

“The fourth mortgage is any so-called 
first mortgage on any realty, comprised 
in the estate.” 


the Federal 





Albert Lecavalier, of the Sun Life, 
pays for a million a year, according to 
John W. Petrie in “American Insurance 
Digest.” 





National Life Insurance Day is Janu- 
ary 19. 





William E. Mott, who is in charge of 
the bank balance section of the audi- 
tor’s division of the Metropolitan Life, 
was recently elected tax collector of 
Nyack, N. Y. Mr. Mott has been with 
the Metropolitan twenty-one years, most 
of that time in the bookkeeping and 
acccun’ing divisions. One of the Nyack 
papers had this to say of Mr. Mott: 
“Mr. Mott is an accountant by profes- 
sion and has had much experience in 
his line of work, which is valuable to 
any man filling the office of collector. 
He has excelled all previous records 
made in collecting taxes for the village, 
and is to be congratulated on this fine 
showing of efficiency on his part.” 
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Life Contracts To 
Provide Education 


WHAT TRAVELERS HAS TO OFFER 





Favorite Policy Regular Endowment 
With Special Trust Agreement to 
Meet Requirements of Individual 





Somebody wrote the Travelers re- 
cently to ask whether the Company 
had any policy adaptable to educational 


purposes. The reply, written by a 
member of the Home Office staff, 
follows: 


When you ask about the use of in- 
surance for providing children with 
educations you are touching on a mat- 
ter in which we are greatly interested. 

A favorite policy for this purpose is 
the regular endowment policy; and to 
this we attach a special trust agree- 
ment, drawn up to meet the require- 
ments of the individual. 

Many feople mistakenly think of 
“educational” insurance as being on the 
life of the child. This, of course, is 
not correct. Let us assume that John 
Smith has become the proud father of 
a son. A number of months elapse, 
and father gets the bills pretty well 
in hand again. Realizing that John, jr., 
is unquestionably one child in a thou- 
sand, and feeling the necessity of pro- 
viding for him handsomely, he asks a 
Travelers agent how he can assure the 
boy’s education. The agent replies that 
he can do this by taking out a policy 
on his own life to mature at about the 
time the boy will be entering college; 
or that, if he wishes the income to be- 
gin earlier he can take out a policy 
maturing when the boy enters prepara- 
tory school. 

Eighteen Average Age of Freshmen 


A short time ago I wrote to a score 
or more of our leading colleges and 
universities asking them to give us the 
average age at which freshmen en- 
tered; and the replies, although they 
varied somewhat, all swung around 
eighteen—eighteen plus, rather than 
minus. Therefore, if father takes out 
a regular 15-year endowment policy any 
time before John jr. is three years old, 
the policy will mature at just the right 
time to pay John jr. an income during 
his course. 

Some boys work their way entirely. 
Others spend several thousand dollars 
a year. It is fair to assume that an 
income of $100 a month, the year round, 
is ample for the average boy. You can 
aualify this statement to suit yourself. 
From figures issued by Yale from time 
to time, it appears that the bulk of the 
student body manage on that sum. At 
some of the institutions it would prob- 
ably be more than enough. 

In at least one case with which I am 
familiar the father has provided an en- 
dowment of sufficient size to provide 
about $90 a month during three prep- 
school vears and $100 a month during 
four college years. 

Parents have their own ideas as to 
how the money should be administere’?. 
and conseauently the trust agreements 
are a matter of personal negotiation 
between the policyholder and our Com- 
panv. Ordinarily, the fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the money, whether it 
becomes due as a death claim or as 
a matured endowment. is paid to The 
Travelers Insurance Company, to he 
held by the Company at interest until 
the time comes to pay it out to the 
beneficiary as designated in the agree- 
ment—which then goes on to specifv 
how much money is to be paid each 
month, when it is to be paid, and so om 


“Spendthrift” Clause 


Usually the agreement contains a 
“spendthrift” clause, couched in the 
language familiar to the courts in the 
state in which the policy is issued. 
stipulating that the money is intended 
for the express purpose designated, 
that it cannot be assigned by the ben- 
eficiary and that it cannot be diverted 
by creditors and other claimants. 


Provision is made, of course, for the . 


payment of the money to other benefi- 


ciaries, such as the family, in case the 
boy does not live to use it. 

If I were taking out a policy to put 
a girl through college I think I would 
stipulate that the money should be paid 
in uneven amounts, as most girls’ col- 
leges require the payment of a lump 
sum by November ist and another six 
months later. This sum is likely to 
be $300 or $500. 

To be absolutely safe, a policy for 
educational purposes should be written 
with the most favorable disability 
clause, so that, if the father is dis- 
abled and cannot pay the premium, 
the policy will continue nevertheless. 

When a policyholder particularly de- 
sires it, The Travelers will sometimes 
write an endowment policy for a num- 
ber of years other than a multiple of 
five; but it prefers not to do this. 
Whenever possible, it issues the regu- 
lar 10, 15, or 20-year endowments. 

Examples of Cost: An endowment 
policy for $4,000 maturing in 15 years 
and taken out by a father 25 years 
old would pay the boy $89.44 a month 
for four years (if the payments began 
immediately on the maturing of the 
policy) and would cost $230.20 per year, 
with disability clause included. 

An endowment written in The Trav- 
elers, in one case that I have) in mind, 
calls for $100 a month for four years, 
beginning seven months after the ex- 
piration of 18 years; the amount of the 
insurance is $4,473; and the total an- 
nual premium, with disability clause 
included, and father aged 41, is $223.65. 

Another policy in The Travelers 
taken out by a man 41 years of age 
is for a principal sum of $3,000; and 
at the end of 15 years (plus a number 
of months to bring the first payment 
to the beginning of the school year) 
will produce an income of $89.26 each 
month for 3 years. The total annual 
premium on this policy, including ‘the 
disability clause, is $181.26. 

Thus, it will be seen that the parent 
is spreading over a long term of years, 
‘in easy payments, the expense that 
otherwise would descend on him in 
concentrated form during the few years 
of a college course. In other: words, 
roughly speaking, he will be paying 
$200 or $300 a year for fifteen years 
instead of $1,200 a year for four years. 

Meantime he is covered by life in- 
surance, so that he need have no worry 
as to the execution of the agreement 
and the fulfillment of his wishes, in 
any event. 

Available Money 

One very interesting feature in this 

connection is that if the policyholder 


dies before the maturing of the endow- ° 


ment, more money is available than 
if he lives it out. The principal sum 
has been fixed at an amount sufficient 
to produce a specified income fifteen 
years hence. If he dies when five years 
have elapsed, that principal sum be- 
comes payable immediately and is then 
held by the insurance company for the 
remaining ten years, during which time 
interest accrues on it at 3%% com- 
pounded annually. Consequently, the 
amount of income available to the boy 
will be considerably increased when 
maturity arrives; or, alternatively, the 
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Company will pay a lump sum to the 
boy’s mother, or some other specified 
beneficiary, immediately after the 
father’s death. This is a matter which 
is handled according to the wish ex- 
pressed in the trust agreement, and it 
is worth bearing in mind because it 
might increase the boy’s income very 
considerably; and, if that income has 
already been fixed at a generous figure, 
it is quite likely that the bereaved 
mother would be more in need of the 
additional money, at the time of her 
husband’s death, than the boy would 
be, of the extra income, ten years later. 





WRITES SEVEN BROTHERS 

Seven brothers, ranging from twenty- 
two to forty years of age and all road 
contractors, have been written by C. W. 
Halfhill, district manager for the Ohio 
State Life, of Columbus, Ohio, for an 
aggregate amount of $35,000 life insur- 
ance, The husbands of two sisters are 
also insured in same company. Using 
this example “Os-Li-Co.,” the company 
bulletin, urges the wisdom of the end- 
less chain method in writing business. 





Joseph A. Langfitt has become legal 
adviser of the Royal Arcanum. 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 























WESTERN MERGER 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 27——-The Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, with 
offices in the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Bank Building, and with head- 
guarters at Wausau, has been merged 
with the Central Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, following the purchase 
of 51% of the Great Northern stock by 
efficers and stockholders of the Chi- 
cago firm, according to announcement 
made on Tuesday. 

The Great Northern commenced writ- 
ing insurance in 1909 and has about 
$15,000,000 worth of business on its 
books. The company has a capital of 
$112,275, surplus of $120,000 and assets 
of about $1,600,000, it was reported, and 
indications point to a $2,500,000 busi- 
ness in 1922. The company is licensed 
only in Wisconsin at the present time. 
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Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 

WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


























“Men tell us that life 
insurance is not an 
investment,” says ¥. 
L. Wright, of the 
Mutual Benefit, Harrisburg, Pa. “I be- 
lieve that to be true in the sense that 
some people view investments. But I 
believe the best answer in the world 
upon that score is this: You painted 
your house last month. Yes. Do ‘you 
consider paint an investment? No. 
What is it? Well, it is a preservative. 
The life insurance that I am talking 
to you about, that will pay the tax 
gatherer when he comes to the door, is 
the paint I want to put on your estate, 
so that outside influences won’t decay 
it.” 


A Preservative 
for Estates 


+ * * 

The prime object of life 
insurance is to enable 
the man of moderate 
means to create as 
against his untimely 
death such an estate as the proceeds 
of which carefully managed and con- 
served will assure a living, if not a 
competency to those who are in a large 
measure dependent upon him for sup- 
port, says R. W. Stevens, of the Illinois 
Life. Continuing, he says: 

“Young men without dependents and 
to whom the prospect of dependents is 
so remote that they are not moved by 
the usual arguments for whole life in- 
surance can be interested in our Twen- 
ty-Year Endowment G. A. A. when pre- 
sented along the following lines: 

“At the age of 17 the annual pre- 
mium on our Twenty-Year Endowment 
G. A. A. is $49.21, for which a cash 
endowment of $1,147 is guaranteed at 
the end of twenty years. When this 
insured reaches the age of 37, he will 
then, if ever, have such responsibilities 
as-should impel him to carry a good 
line of whole life insurance. Even 
though he should not at that age be 
interested in whole life insurance he 
will have $1,147 cash in hand, being 
the return on his investment over a 
period of twenty years of $984.20 
(20x$49.21), which deducted from 
$1,147 shows a profit of $162.80. 

“Now the endowment having matured 
at the age of 37, the wise thing for the 
insured to do is to invest his $1,147 in 
a good 6% ‘bond or mortgage, which 
will yield an interest return of $68.82 
annually. Having in mind that the en- 
dowment was taken at the age of 17 in 
accordance with a well arranged insur- 
ance program, this young man now 37, 
should use his interest of $68.82 to pur- 
chase whole life insurance on our en- 
dowment at age 85 plan. The rate per 
thousand at age 37 being $23.06, he can 
secure $3,000 for $69.18, or just thirty- 
six cents more than the interest return 
on his endowment fund invested at 6%. 

“The result of carrying out this sug- 
gestion is that at the age of 37 after 
having laid out over a period of 20 
years only $984.20, this young man has 
an insurance estate of $4,147, or in 
other words he has multiplied his 
$984.20 originally invested more than 
four times.” 


Young Men 
Should Carry 
Endowments 


ss + @ 
Life is the most 
Individual Needs. precious of human 
for possessions, the most 


indispensable ele- 
ment of a business 
career, says Oscar F. Burkhardt, gen- 
eral agent, Albany, N. Y., in “Conmu- 
topics.” 

The bankrupt of today may next year 
recoup his losses and be as thrifty as 
ever; but death is the one interruption 
to an active career which is inevitably 
final, 

Life insurance is based on the death- 
less character of life in the mass. 


Life Insurance 


Every living person is subject to 
three deaths: 

Normal death—hence life insurance. 

Living death—hence disability ben- 
efits. 

Economic death—hence old age en- 
dowment and annuity. 

The average man thinks of only one 
kind of death. 

Can any man guarantee that tomor- 
row or a month from tomorrow he will 
be alive? 

Can any man guarantee that he will 
then be in perfect health? 

Can any man guarantee that his 
financial condition may not be altered 
or completely changed? 

A prominent New York attorney said 
that, in his opinion, 99 out of 100 of 
those who make money or inherit it, 
lose it sooner or later. 

Almost anyone can make money, but 
it takes unusual ability to invest it so 
as to obtain the return of the principal. 

The coming generation must be bet- 
ter equipped to meet the exacting con- 
ditions in every field of endeavor. 
Preference and promotion are given to 
the young man with a trained mind; 
as he has a broader vision of life and 
its possibilities and its requirements. 

No father wishes to handicap his sons 
by a lack of training, and the expense 
incident to a better education must be 
met, and it can be accomplished in 
many cases only through life insurance. 
Only last month a young man in col- 
lege whose father’s estate was rated 
for income purposes at $36,000 was com- 
pelled to leave college; the income on 
the entire estate being considered 
necessary for the support of his mother 
and younger brothers. One hundred 
dollars per year invested in an educa- 
tional policy would have given his son 
college education. 

Some economists have stated that a 
minimum of 10% of a man’s earnings 
should be used to purchase an estate 
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through life insurance. What a large 
credit even 10% of a man’s earnings 
may furnish in that manner as com- 
pared with a yearly investment of simi- 
lar amount in other securities. 





s ¢ * 


Section 213 of the new 

Proceeds to revenue law which has 
Corporations just been passed and re- 
Untaxed ceived the signature of 
the President —— 

at the proceeds of life insurance po i- 
an oaié Gyan the death of the insured 
shall be exempt from taxation under 
the Federal income tax. The former 
law provides that such proceeds were 
exempt from taxation only when paid 








period. 





tionary period. 


ability. 





anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. | 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


| 
at the death of the insured to individual 
beneficiaries or to the estate of the 
insured, 

It is obvious that the new law 
exempts from Federal income taxation 
proceeds of life insurance paid to cor- 
porations. This gives the field man 
an occasion to bring up again the sub- 
ject of such insurance with the many 
corporations who need protection, par- 
ticularly under the conditions now 
existing. 

The new law retains the previous 
provision that premiums paid on a life 
insurance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employee may not be de- 
ducted when the tax payer is directly 
or indirectly a beneficiary under the 
policy.—M. C. T., in “Phoenix Mutual 
Field.” 








SALES POINTS BY WORLD’S SAGES 


Command success by being on the 
alert for opportunity, which seize and 
persist in until you develop it to its 
utmost.—Napoleon. 

The truest wisdom is a resolute de- 
termination, 

The morn, look you, furthers a man 
on his road and furthers him, too, in 
his work.—Hesiod. 

There is no gathering of the rose 
without being pricked by the thorns.— 
Bilplay. 

Fortune is not on the side of the 
faint-hearted.—Sophocles. 

There is in the worst of fortunes the 
best of chances for a happy change.— 
Euripides. 

Keep the golden mean between say- 
ing too much and too little—Publius 
Syrus. 

Fire is the test of gold; adversity of 
strong men.—Seneca. 
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LOCKWOOD ELASTICITY 


Some people in the business of in- 
surance have puzzled their brows for 
weeks trying to couple in legitimate 
fashion an investigation of housing con- 
ditions in New York City with certain 
phases of inquiry by counsel for the 
Lockwood committee, but no attempt 
will be made in fire or casualty insur- 
ance to contract the elasticity of the 
committee. Born of a desire on the 
part of the New York Legislature to 
ascertain conditions surrounding hous- 
ing in this state, with special curiosity 
to know why a larger share of insur- 
ance assets are not put into real estate 
mortgage loans, the committee’s search 
for facts has spread into inquiries re- 
garding rates and even regarding paid 
explanations of the purport and prac- 
tice of fire insurance. It may be that 
the committee thinks the few thousands 
of dollars spent to disabuse the public’s 
minds of fire insurance prejudice may 
have been used to reduce rates; in 
other words, if the money had not been 
expended on advertising it might go 
indirectly into the pockets of the policy- 
hclders instead of the newspaper pub- 
lishers. Looking at the converse side, 
the business of fire insurance can easily 
be heavily damaged if public opinion 
were worked up over alleged insurance 
abuses which were not explained away. 

The subject of the elasticity of the 
Lockwood committee is full of fascina- 
tion as to just how far it can stretch 
in functioning. Those gifted with imagi- 
nation can see all sorts of contingen- 
cies which indirectly affect the factory, 
or apartment house rate of insurance. 
There is the janitor, for instance. He 
may be a poor housekeeper and poor 
housekeeping affects the risk. Taking 
a long shot, it may be argued that the 
fire insurance companies carrying poli- 
cies on an apartment house should be 
permitted to look over the qualifica- 
tions of the janitor before he is em- 
ployed to see whether he is a good or 
bad housékeeper, and, carrying the 


point a bit farther, that the legislative 
committee should put the janitors on 
the stand to see what the qualifications 
are and whether they are lived up to. 
The apartment house with a first-class 
janitor should hava a lower rate than 


the one with a careless or incompetent 
janitor. The up-to-date fire company 
would add to its staff a janitor inspec- 
tor; and clever brokers would use influ- 
ence and have their own janitors put 
in, thus jockeying the rate. The cas- 
ualty companies, on the other hand, 
would keep a weather eye on the chap 
who runs the elevator, or the fellow in 
the gorgeous uniform who opens the 
street door. The good door opener 
would first see that the fashionably at- 
tired lady emerged or entered in per- 
fect safety. The careless major-domo 
might let the door go a moment too 
soon, so that it would slam _ pre- 
maturely, catching her elbow or finger 
and thus causing injury for which some 
insurance company might pay. Or, the 
major-domo at the door might carry a 
flask with him, and, while under the 
influence of liquor, his carelessness 
would cause someone to be injured in 
a way which would reflect in the rate, 
Thus, the casualty companies might be 
obliged to appoint a hip pocket in- 
spector. There are no ends to this 
tangle which the committee on housing 
might be called upon ultimately to in- 
vestigate. 

After seeing Mr. Untermyer, a re- 
porter for the “Herald” wrote a story 
telling how compensation insurance 
added about $1 a day to the expenses 
of workmen. It can be clearly seen 
that workmen’s compensation insurance 
does cost the workman something, but 
the law of the state says that there 
shall be workman’s compensation in- 
surance and of course it must be paid 
for by somebody. It isn’t something 
that can be snatched out of the air. 
Whether the workman spends a dollar 
a day for it directly and indirectly is 
not known; he certainly spends some- 
thing. Such statements should not be 
made unless an explanation accom- 
panies them. They are not fair. 

But getting back to the subject of the 
assets of insurance companies, and how 
they should be invested, Commissioner 
Hobbs, of Massachusetts, recently dis- 
cussed this subject and his conclusions 
are worth reproducing: 

The investment law has the same 
function with regard to the companies 
that the fence around the race track 
has with regard to the horses, namely. 
to confine their attention to the busi- 
ness they are there for and keep them 
from doing damage to the public at 
large. The real function of the law is, 
therefore, to restrain. It can properly 
eontain such provisions as will confine 
the companies to the business of in- 
surance and limit their investments to 
such as will be investments and not 
speculations, or excuses for undertak- 
ing the control and management of 
businesses other than those for which 
they were incorporated. It can prop- 
erly limit the investment of a certain 


proportion of the funds to high-grade 
securities, thus furnishing a nucleus of 
real value behind the company’s obliga- 
tions. If it undertakes to go further it 
runs the danger of so hampering the 
companies as_ seriously to interfere 
with their normal and successful de- 
velopment. Inside the law the com- 
pany must find reasonable and adequate 
opportunity to secure profitable invest- 
ments suited to the conditions affect- 
ing the corporate funds. If the assets 
affected are large, a too narrow law will 
not only hurt the companies, but may 
be prejudicial to the public welfare as 
well, by forcing so great a proportion 





of funds into restricted channels as to 
create therein an artificial abundance 
resulting in abnormally low rates of 
return to the company, and to produce 
a modification of the economic laws 
of supply and demand which if carried 
to excess may have most serious con- 


sequences. Attempts through these 
laws to lower or limit the investment 
policy of the companies by prescribing 
how much they shall or shall not invest 
in certain lines of investment are not 
only of little value but may in given 
cases produce disastrous results by forc- 
ing on the company an investment 
policy not fitted to its needs. 

The investments of insurance com- 
panies are of enormous public impor- 
tance not only because of the magnitude 
of the sums involved but because of 
the magnitude of the interests thev 
secure. A notable proportion of the 
investments most favored by law for 
insurance companies depend for their 
value upon legislative policy. The 
value of the securities of public service 
corporations depends on the will of the 
state and of the nation to assure the 
security holders a fair return on their 
investment. The value of real estate 
mortgages depends in a large measure 
upon the consideration given by the 
state to the rights of the mortgagee or 
its disposition to favor unduly the 
rights of the mortgagor to the prejudice 
of the mortgagee. In the case of se- 
curities which ordinarily are without 
question, namely, municipal securities, 
state securities and even national se- 
curities, it has, I am sure. not escaped 
your observation that the volume of 
those securities has increased to such 
an extent that the possibility of their 
liquidation depends on the amount of 
self-control exercised by Congress, bv 
the state legislatures and by local gov- 
erning bodies with respect to abstain- 
ing from unnecessary issues of new 
securities and also with respect to the 
measures taken to meet interest re- 
quirements and to provide for the ex- 
tinguishment of present debts at ma- 
turity. The failure of municipalities 
or even of states to meet their obliga- 
tions is unfortunately a contingency by 
no means unknown. 





MOUNTAIN STATES SUES 

The Mountain States Life, of Denver, 
is complainant for a suit for $900,000 
against the Colorado general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, J. M. 
Wheelock; also against that company 
and Earl Wilson, former commissioner 
there. This is another development of 
the fight against the Mountain States 
Life which was waged by Commissioner 
Wilson and Colorado underwriting as- 
sociations. 





Arthur M. Collens, who has been as- 
sociated with the Phoenix Mutual Life 
since 1916, has been elected a director 
of the company. He is a graduate of 
Yale, 1903, and before entering insur- 
ance was in the investment business. 
Mr. Collens is a director and member 
of the finance committee of the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, a director of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, of 
the Connecticut Institute for the Blind 
and of the Hartford Organization of 
Boy scouts. He is also a member of 
the State Guard. 


*- * # 


McClelland J. Donnelly, New Castle, 
Pa., a member of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life, was re- 
cently awarded the Eastern medal of 
honor for production during the last 
year, Mr. Donnelly succeeded in be- 
coming a member of the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club in his first year, and doubled 
his production each of the three years 
since. In announcing the awards for 
the year the committee said: “When 
we found that to youth, character and 
ability were added unsullied charm and 
a marvelous modesty, it took but little 
analysis of the most remarkable record 
ever made by an Equitable sub-agent 
to award the medal of honor to McClel- 
land J. Donnelly, premier producer of 
the Pittsburgh Agency.” 

















The Human Side 














J. LESTER PARSONS 


J. Lester Parsons, whose election as 
president of the United States Fire is 
discussed in another column, is an un- 
derwriter of distinction and one of the 
quickest thinkers in the business. 

. * > 

Bayard Bigelow has been appointed 
special agent in New York State for 
the automobile branch of the Eastern 
Department of the Fireman’s Fund. 
Mr. Bigelow’s first experience was in 
local agency work. in which he was 
associated with his father; later he con- 
ducted a brokerage business. In 1914 
he was active in the organization of 
the Seneca Fire, acting as its first sec- 
retary. From there he went to thc 
North British and Mercantile group, 
serving in the improved risk depart- 
ment. In December, 1919, he joined the 
City of New York, becoming New York 
state agent and handling both automo- 
bile and fire business. J. K. Muse is 
special agent of the farm department, 
Southern department, in South Caro- 
lina, to which territory he was recentiv 
transferred. He joined the company as 
an examiner in June, 1917, and went 
on the road for the farm department 
in April of this vear. 

* * o 

Hart Darlington, United States man- 
ager for the Norwich Union Fire, is 
well-established in the company’s new 
quarters at 75 Maiden lane. With the 
various departments of his company 
occupying the entire fifth floor of the 
Perrin Building, the improvement in 
the expediting of business is noticeable. 
The general atmosphere of the offices 
of the Norwich Union Fire is conducive 
to the best of service, and the brokers 
and agents comment favorably on it. 

* = * 


Mrs. Alfred Hurrell, wife of the Pru- 
dential’s counsel, is a member of the 
Glen Ridge (N. J.) school board, as is 
Leroy A. Lincoln, of the Metropolitan 
Life, and D. G. Wakeman, secretary of 
the United States Fire. Mr. Lincoln 
succeeded H. H, Clutia, vice-president 
of the Westcheater. 


William May, assistant manager of 
the Western Ontario Division of the 
Sun Life, is mainly responsible for car- 
rying out the splendid series of educa- 
tional congresses of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada. 

* * a 

E. R. Hardy, assistant manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
may be secretary of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State after 
all. He is again considering the matter. 
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U. S. Chamber Head 
Not to Be Partisan 


STATEMENT BY E. H. GOODWIN 





Vice-President Says He is Not Swayed 
By Either Stocks or 
Mutuals 


By T. N. 8. 


Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 27.—A man 
“who is not a partisan to any branch 
yf the insurance industry, who is ac- 
ceptable to the entire industry, and 
whose grasp of the business is such as 
1o enable him to carry out and expand 
ihe policies of the organization,” is be- 
ing sought by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce as head of its insur- 
anée division. 

Any man who has these necessary 
qualifications will be eagerly welcomed 
by Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice- 
president of the chamber, to whom has 
fallen the task of selecting the heads 
of the various departments. A thorough 
canvass of the entire country is being 
made for the purpose of securing the 
man under whom the policies of the 
department can be carried into effect 
and who, through his knowledge of in- 
surance problems, will be able to give 
to the organization members of the 
chamber such information regarding in- 
surance matters as are being furnished 
regarding transportation by the trans- 
portation department, finance by the 
finance department and distribution by 
the distribution department. 

The difficulty of securing the right 
man for this important post was em- 
phasized by Mr. Goodwin in an inter- 
view with your correspondent. Since 
the inauguration of the insurance de- 
partment in 1919, said the vice-presi- 
dent, the working out of the policy of 
operation has been the most important 
project carried through to completion. 
Now, the department is ready to func- 
tion, and awaits only the selection of a 
manager to take an active part in the 
business council of the country. This 
does not mean, of course, that the de- 
partment has not carried out many 
other things of interest to the insur- 
ance industry and to business general- 
ly, for under the administration of Mr. 
Trezevant many big things were done. 
But the foundation has been laid for 
the permanent work of the insurance 
department, and many contemplated 
activities have been slowed up awaiting 
the appointment of Mr. Trezevant’s suc- 
cessor. 

The controversy which raged be- 
tween the mutual and the stock com- 
panies has not touched the chamber. 
The new head of the insurance depart- 
ment will not be selected because he 
is a mutual man or a stock company 
man, but because he is a man who 
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Fire Insurance Department 





knows all sides of the game. Fire and 
casualty are not the sole interest of the 
insurance department, Mr. Goodwin 
pointed out; the other classes of insur- 
ance are equally important and the 
man selected will be one who knows 
them all and who has the confidence 
of all. 
Commissioner As a Prospect 


Careful consideration is being given 
to the names of several state com- 
missioners who have been suggested, 
and it is not unlikely that such an offi- 
cial will finally be chosen, although offi- 
cials of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
fuse to comment upon this aspect of 
the matter. It is pointed out, however, 
that the work of a state commissioner 
brings him into touch with all classes 
of insurance and that he gets an inti- 
mate knowledge of strong points and 
weak places which would be of value in 
the chamber’s work. 


Insurance men who are members of 
the chamber’s executive board are tak- 
ing great interest in the matter, said 
Mr. Goodwin. There are two members 
chosen from the industry, and, as it 
happens, one is a stock and the other 
a mutual man. These members are co- 
operating with Mr. Goodwin in consid- 
ering the various men proposed and 
any one man who gets the approval of 
all three of these officials is pretty sure 
to be accepted willingly by the industry. 

Officials of the chamber do not be- 
lieve that if the man finally selected 
happens to be the representative of a 
mutual the stock interests will with- 
draw, or vice-versa, “The man selected 
will seek the approval of the industry 
not on what he has been, but on what 
he will do as manager of the insurance 
department,” said Mr. Goodwin. “The 
man we seek must be one who can carr} 
into effect the policies of the chamber, 
and such a man will have no trouble in 
gaining the confidence of all branches 
of the insurance business. The task of 
picking out such a man is of tremen- 
dous magnitude, of course, but I he- 
lieve that we will be able to announce 
a selection within a short time. 

“In the life end of the industry most 
of the companies are mutual; in the 
other branches, most of the companies 
are stock. Dealing, as the chamber 
does, with all classes of insurance, 
our prime interest is not in getting a 
man who can deal with one or the 
other of these classes of company, but 
a man who is familiar with both. Natu- 
rally, he must be able to work with 
the other officials of the chamber, but 
it is equally important that he be per- 
sona grata to the industry he is to 
represent, and we are confident that 
the man we name will be such a 
person.” 





MARSHAL’S ODD REQUEST 
A Pennsylvania fire marshal whose 
car was stolen, has asked the insurance 
companies to pay for it by contributing 
$15 apiece. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
———== 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 









THE AUTOMOBILE—; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,/24,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Re 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Sam 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 


Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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OF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


* Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6872 





Effects Floater, Jewelry 





NEW YORK CITY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
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WALKERTALKS SPRINGFIELD 
= Fire & Marine Insurance Company 























I had the pleasure of sitting down 
at luncheon with Charles W. Disbrow, 
president of the American Automobile 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, re- 
cently, and I asked him why he thought 
that on general principles courts passe:l 
out such light penalties for car steai- 
ing, and his reply was substantially as 
follows: 

In spite of the fact that so many 
people own cars, there is still a general 
feeling in the hearts of the masses that 
automobiles are the property of the 
rich, 

The proletariat is envious, unreason- 
able, restless and this feeling is reflect- 
ed in our courts. The rich Dives owns 
a car, perhaps a fleet of cars; the poor 
Lazarus has to take their dust; what 
is more natural than not to feel too 
badly if a thief rides gayly away in one. 

It’s a sort of “hangover” from the 
days wher barons held their sway and 
the villagers rejoiced when the castle 
on the hill was burned to the ground 
and the lord and lady owners mur: 
dered. 


Of course, you don’t have to agree 
with Mr. Disbrow but personally I think 
he’s very near the truth. 

If I were president of a company 
writing automobile, fire and theft insur- 
ance, I would be strongly tempted if 1 
saw a car standing late at night by a 
lonesome curbing and knew it be- 
longed to a criminal courts judge, to 
steal it, particularly if there were no 
trolley lines near, and I thought the 
judge would have to walk twenty milés 


in order to get home. I say this be- 
cause of the fact that the penalties 
given by our courts for stealing auto- 
mobiles come perilously near being 
jokes. 

If a burglar enters a private residence 
and steals an Ingersoll watch, he might 
easily get a ten year term in the peni- 
tentiary whereas if the Ingersoll watch 
were part of the dash board equipment 
of a car that cost $2,000, he could steal 
the whole business with plenty of 
chances, if apprehended, of being mere- 
ly placed on probation. 

It seems to make a lot of difference 
these days what you steal and from 
where you steal it. 

An officer of a casualty company told 
me not long ago that one of their 
policyholders had a truck worth about 
$2,000 stolen. The police being hot 
on the track of the thief, he jumped 
from the seat and was picked up after 
having sustained merely a_e few 
scratches, whereas the truck ran into 
a tree and was damaged $750 worth. 

When the case came to trial, the 
thief was fined $25 for what the judge 
called “misappropriation of property” 
Oh Boy! Is it any wonder that folks 
steal cars? They steal them to sell; 
they steal them to insure and destroy, 
and they steal them for purposes of 
amusement and from the standpoint of 
many courts it is no more a criminal 
act to steal a man’s property when 
it rests on four rubber tires than it is 
to jump over a stone wall and fill one’s 
pockets from a farmer’s apple orchard 


while he is away at a grange meeting. 








Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 

















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 

















Automobile theft insurance prevents 
the assured from sustaining a loss and 
also might be said to increase the 
chances of his having one, for unfor- 
tunately many men, after having in- 
sured their cars, pay little attention 
to thieves and this being true and the 
thief realizing that in many states steal- 
ing a car is treated as more or less 
of a high school prank, is it any wonder 
that losses from this source are run: 
ning into very substantial figures and 
steadily increasing the insurance theft 
rates? 

There are a lot of things which used 
to be done that public opinion frowned 
upon and then put an end to, so that, 
for example, it is today often safer 
to steal a cheap car than it is to carry 
a lighted cigar in a subway train. 


Shfrags Naota,_ 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Nea) Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. B. Hlassinger, Ase’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder. Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Capical hicch'da. aac dil 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund....., 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 159,857 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,547 














D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, H, J, 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,847 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
‘Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 

liabilities ....... 260,940 
Net Surplus ..... ‘ 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
“As of December 3i, 192. 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











Property Damage 
Insurance Limited 


WILL REPLACE OR REPRODUCE 





Little Talk on Sprinkler Leakage In- 
surance By Inspector of North 
British & Mercantile 





It should not be overlooked that 
sprinkler leakage use and occupancy 
insura also affords the local agent 
a gc’ opportunity to increase his 
revexue as well as providing a form 
of indemnity likely to be of much value 
to his clients. Frequently belts are 
broken and intricate pieces of machin- 
ery damaged, or stock destroyed, neces- 
sitating a plant to shut down. Picture 
a department store the morning or 
even a few days after a heavy water 
loss and imagine the hundreds of dol- 
lars lost because the owner must sus- 
pend operations. A use and occupancy 
policy will reimburse the assured for 
the actual loss sustained, of net profits 
on the business which is thereby pre- 
vented and for such fixed charges and 
expenses as must necessarily continue 
during a partial or total suspension, 
says W. G, Keyser, of the North British 
& Mercantile, in “Rough Notes.” 


There is another condition which 
gives rise to insurance against loss of 
profits or commission. The so-called 
“Property Damage” insurance covers 
only the replacement or reproduction 
cf the goods insured, but does not in- 
clude profits which would have been 
derived therefrom if the loss had not 
occurred. You can furnish indemnity 
for either of the following cases: First, 
for loss of profits or commissions upon 
merchandise or manufactured articles 
sold but not delivered, or sold under 
contract for future delivery, or for loss 
of prospective profits or commissions 
on any specific property. The rate 
applying for this form is double the con- 
tents estimate. Second, for loss of 
profits or commissions when limit of 
liability is made to the final percen- 
tage of ascertained or adjusted prop- 
erty loss or damage, including result of 
any salvage operation, whether com- 
pleted before or after such adjustment. 
The rate to be the contents estimate. 


No doubt you will find practically al! 
the larger agents in your city soliciting 
sprinkler leakage insurance and, with 
out doubt, the one that renders the best 
service secures the business. It is an 
acknowledged fact that sprinkler equip- 
ments greatly minimize the fire hazard, 
as well as reduce the cost of insurance, 
so that there are few if any plants be- 
ing erected without this form of fire- 
fighting apparatus. We have often 
heard an insured say, “My broker is 
Mr. So-and-so and he certainly is on the 
job. He had sprinklers installed in my 
plant and saved me —— dollars a year 
in the cost of my insurance.” Why not 
have your clients speak of you as the 
“Complete Service Man.” 
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Salesman’s Samples 
Floater Sales Talk 


MADE BY AUTOMOBILE INS. CO. 





Nice Little Side Line Which Isn't 
Solicited Very Generally; Good 
Chance for Agents 





The Automobile Insurance Company, 
in featuring its salesman’s samples 
floater policy, says to agents: 

“When the traveling salesman packs 
his trunks for a turn about the circle, 
he loads them with samples of the 
goods in which his house deals, It 
may be shoes or women’s wear, fur 
goods or toilet articles, silk goods or 
drugs that go into his capacious sample 
cases, but whatever the nature of the 
goods, they are much too valuable to 
be exposed to all the hazards of the 
road without insurance that will cover 
them while in transit. 

“Goods on the owner’s premises are 
seldom without the protection of fire 
insurance at least. They should also 
be insured while on the road, where 
there is even more danger of loss 
through fire and transportation perils. 

“When, as not infrequently happens, 
a salesman’s consignment of samples 
is burned or destroyed in transit some- 
where on the road, a loss occurs that 
might just as well have been covered 
by insurance. The goods are no less 
valuable than those on the owner’s 
shelves, and the loss is no less real 
because the goods happened to be in a 
salesman’s sample trunk at the time, 
instead of on the owner’s premises. 
Unless he has already had such a loss 
this may never have occurred to him. 

“With a large staff of salesmen out 
on the road most of the time, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers cannot afford 
to overlook the aggregate value of their 
samples, and the unusual hazards to 
which they are exposed while away 
from their premises. The samples car- 
ried by ten salesmen will usually run 
into real money. Need we say more to 
convince you that there is a profitable 
fiei- for the sale of Salesmen’s Samples 
Floater policies wherever there are 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
jobbers, or other dealers who employ 
traveling salesmen? Are we wrong in 
believing that it will take comparative- 
ly little persuasion to sell one of these 
policies to the prospect, once he has 
been located? 

Not So Well Known 

“This form of protection is not as 
well known as it deserves to be. The 
Automobile Insurance Company is one 
of the few companies issuing a Sales- 
men’s Samples Floater. Aetna-izers, 
therefore, have a splendid chance to 
pick up a nice volume of this business. 
Are you taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to write it? 

“The coverage provided by our Sales- 
men’s Samples Floater is designed to 
apply to samples of merchandise from 
the time the goods leave the owner’s 
premises to the time they are returned, 
whether in charge or control of the 
assured or his traveling representa- 
tives. It insures against any and all 
risks and perils of fire, lightning, navi- 
gation, and transportation while in the 
custody of any railroad, express, trans- 
fer or transportation company, or of any 
steamboat; also while in any hotel, 
dwelling, or business building. It also 
insures against loss by theft of an en- 


tire shipping case, provided it was 


Stolen in transit while in the custody 
of a common carrier, or when checked 
against receipt by any hotel or other 
bailee. Samples shipped’ by express to 
and from the salesman are also covered 
by the insurance, provided not less than 
two-thirds of the value of each ship- 
Ment is declared to the express com- 
pany, Losses occurring anywhere 


within the limits of the United States 
and Canada are covered by our policy.” 














ORGANIZED Jpy¥- b=) 


1853 





CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





A New Year is Here! 


A New Year, bringing new prob- 


lems, new opportunities, 
ditions. 


new con- 


New fields for new business, need- 
ing new or renewed business-build- 
ing powers on the part of the pre- 


mium producers. 


Adapt yourself to the New Year’s 
needs, and may 1922 find you ever 


happy, busy, prosperous. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthqiake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commis- 
sions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and 
Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use 
and Occupancy, Windstorm. 








STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
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Hartford’s 1922 
Advertising Campaign 


TO REACH 5,187,212 





READERS 





National Magazines Being Used More 
Extensively Than Last Year; Value 
of Stag as Trademark 





The Hartford Fire, which used the 
“Saturday Evening Post” and other 
magazines last year, will continue its 
national advertising campaign on a 
broader scale than ever in 1922, and 
expects to reach 5,187,212 direct read- 
ers, aS compared with about 3,000,000 
this year. This is by adding additional 
publications to its list. The accom- 
panying ad is appearing in the January 
issue of the “Atlantic Monthly” and 
“Century” magazines. 

In the current issue of its own pub- 
lication the Hartford tells why it fea- 
tures the stag and the value of trade- 
marks: 

“If there is one precept consciously 
or unconsciously followed by every 
man, woman and child, it is to buy by 
trade-mark. Men buy a certain make 
of machinery because it is marked with 
the symbol of some manufacturer whose 
reputation is well known. Women in- 
sist upon getting certain kinds of shoes 
because they have tried them and know 
they are good. Go out where any group 
of boys is playing and you will hear 
them loudly upholding the virtues of a 
certain kind of baseball, bat or bicycle. 

“It is perfectly practical to buy so 
intangible a thing as fire insurance in 
just the same way as shoes, clothing, 
or machinery is bought. A trademark 
is just as certainly a guarantee in one 
case as in the other. But, whereas a 
trademark guarantees the value of a 
few dollars in the case of merchandise, 
in fire insurance the trademark is 
oftentimes surety for millions. 

World-Known Trade-Mark 


“The stag of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company is a trade-mark that 
is known the world over. This mark 
has never been stained by a dishonora- 
ble action. It stamps the policies of a 
company which has back of it an envia- 
ble record of one hundred and twelve 
years during which every honest claim 
has fully and promptly been paid. 

“Inasmuch as the Hartford trade-mark 
means so much, when measured in 
terms of protection, it seemed wise to 
make it the basis of our 1922 advertis- 
ing, It is to be ‘The Year of the Stag.’ 

“Before the end of the year a whole 
nation of buyers of insurance will be 
told that this mark identifies the utmost 
in sound indemnity against financial 
loss by fire. 

The Meaning of the Stag 

“It will be explained that the Hart- 
ford trade-mark guarantees fair value; 
all that the best in fire insurance can 
mean, plus the Hartford Fire Preven- 
tion Service. 

“The trade-mark identifies agents all 
over the country who are of a type 
which one would naturally expect to 
find as representing a company of the 
age, financial standing, and reputation 
of the Hartford. 

“The trade-mark guarantees equally 
fair treatment to every one, prompt 
fulfillment of promises, satisfactory ad- 
justment, prompt service because of 
the country-wide organization of live 
agents which backs up the trade-mark. 

“And, above all, the advertising will 








NORWICH UNION FIELD CHANGES 


Hart Darlington, United States man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society, has announced the ap- 
pointment of E. S. Coots as special 
agent of the company for Oklahoma, 
with headquarters in Oklahoma City. 
C. C. Martin, who has had supervision 
of Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, will 
hereafter devote his entire attention to 
Missouri and Kansas, with headquarters 
at Kansas City. Under this new ar- 
rangement a more intensive cultivation 
of both fields is possible. 
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impress insurance buyers with the fact 
that the Hartford trade-mark identifies 
a company which looks upon its busi- 
ness in the light of more than a cen- 
tury of experience. Its investments are 
ound; its financial policies are unques- 
tioned. Its reputation has caused the 
highest type of executives and agents 
to join under its standard. 

“The highest types of risks turn 
naturally to the highest type of com- 
pany. The best of business gravitates 
toward the best trade-mark. This auto- 
matically insures a sounder financial 
standing for the company and increases 
the value of the trade-mark which 
identifies it.” 








| Organizing : 
Advertising Activities 





By J. W. Longnecker, Adver- 
tising Manager of the Hart- 
ford Fire and Allied Insur- 
ance Companies. 

















This is a paper read by Mr. Long- 
necker before the Hartford Advertising 
Club, The department of which he is 
the head is generally admitted to be the 
largest in the fire or casualty insurance 
business. 

In other days and at other times you 
have listened to other men discuss 
many phases of advertising, the activ- 
ity that stimulates all other activities. 
Being an activity advertising must also 
be a force. If it is a force, it must 
be organized and controlled, or, in ac- 
cord with the natural laws governing 
force, it wilk become harmful—destruc- 
tive in its tendencies. 

Before one begins to organize the 
force of advertising, it is well to settle 
upon a definition. No need to turn to 
many books and quote a lot of defini- 
tions. I accept, and today ask you to 
accept, the definition in the good old 
dictionary, in which the heirs and as- 
signs of Daniel the Wordmaker say 
that advertising is “The art or practice 
of obtaining commercial or personal 
publicity through the press or other 
mediums.” 

There is also news to you men who 
eat your bread in the sweat of brows 
wrinkled and silvered by the practice 
of the art of advertising. The same 
good old book says such labor is a 
profession. 

Do not lend weight to the doubts ot 
the doubters by arguing the proposition 
—it is settled. 

If, preacher like, I take our text and 
pick it to pieces—analyze it as adver- 
tising men are taught to do—we find 
that the verb, the action of the art, is 
“obtaining,” the object “publicity,” the 
adjectives “commercial” and “personal.” 

That then is the verb of the job— 
getting personal or commercial pub- 
licity. 

Advertising Must Be Organized, 

Controlled, Directed 

But, mark you well advertising is not 
restricted or modified by that most 
necessary word “good,” so it is adver- 
tising so long as it is personal or com- 
mercial publicity. Advertising may be 
good or it may be harmful and still be 
advertising. 

Do ‘you get the reason why adver- 
tising must be organized—controlled— 
directed? 

Advertising managers as a class man- 
age very little. They do an important 
work but are nothing more than a part 
of the advertising activities of the firm 
of which they are a part—but seldom 
managing the personal or commercial 
publicity of that firm as a whole. 

Why is this? In the first place their 
work is usually restricted to so-called 
paid publicity—wonderful in its scope 
—its appeal—its ‘character. That is 
what we see and usually what we study, 
but did you realize that far more im- 
portant as a director of the force of 
advertising than any advertising man 
is the president of the concern. With 
a shake of his head or a word he can 








nullify the favorable impression of a 
double truck in the greatest. national 
weekly, and start rolling down the hill 
a bigger avalanche of ill-will than a 
score of advertising managers can stop. 

When he speaks tc his own people 
we can know how many hear and act 
as he directs by counting the force, 
and do his orders always back up the 
promises of the advertising depart- 
ment’s paid messages? If not—here is 
where your organization work must 


begin. 
Salesman Should Stand Behind 
Campaign 
Then the advertising department 


spends days and dollars on direct ad- 
vertising sent to individuals in the 
hope that they may read and believe. 
Is that message always seconded and 
backed up by the salesman who, we 
know, gets his message to the pros- 
pect? If not, here lies the next big 
job of organization. 

Then the advertising department 
writes quantity letters, breathing the 
spirit of good will, good stuff, good 
treatment, and in another room a bun- 
dle of correspondents dictate an equal 
number of cold, hard, and _ thought- 
less communications that kill the good 
will the advertising department had 
created and build higher the wall of 
sales resistance. If you are fighting 
a condition like this—get busy with 
your organizing for it is needed. 

Perhaps you, as professional adver- 
tising men fight—decently and above 
board—for a billboard. On this board 
you put the very essence of personality 
and make it snappy. A prospect reads 
and calls up the office. A droning 
voice, devoid of life or jazz, after a 
time replies with a dead hello—and 
you wait long enough to buy the city 
hall for your message to penetrate the 
guards that keep business away before 
you are privileged to hold a brief con- 
verse with a man paid to consider your 
wants and wishes. 

If you are competing with this con- 
dition—your advertising needs organ- 
izing. 

And so on—and up and down—every 
person, from president of the board 
to office boy is obtaining commercial 
or personal publicity through the press 
or other mediums. I have no bone io 
pick with the advertising of the world 
as we usually think of it or of those 
identified with the paid, the printed, 
and the painted appeals for patronage; 
the public promises of satisfaction or 
of service. 

This is not the place and I have not 
the time to go clear to the bottom of 
this bit of analysis. We have only 
touched upon the matter of personal 
action and letters, leaving to your 
imagination the matter of goods and 
service, prices and credits, and that 
awe inspiring conglomeration of acts 
and things that make modern business. 

You have not forgotten, yet, that lI 
called attention to the fact that the 
word “good” was not made a part of 
the definition, so that there may be 
two kinds of advertising, and, like 
the two poles of a magnet; one repels, 
the other attracts. The force of ad- 
vertising, uncontrolled, unorganized 
pulls down and builds up—the good 
report and evil tidings are about equal 
getting one nowhere. The Jekyls work 
no harder than the Hydes. 

Stop, I pray you, looking at the walls 


of your office and proofs in your scrap 
books as the measure of your company’s 
advertising. The chatter of the sales- 
girl; the gossip of a peeved and un- 
happy stenographer and the letter com- 
posed of misinformation and poor coffee 
are advertising to you, to be real adver- 
tising managers must spread your arms 
like the patriot of old and take to yom 
own breast the shafts of ill-will, turn 
them aside, and opening the way for 
a united organization to break through 
the wall of sales resistance to gain the 
place set as goal by your leader or by 
yourself if you are a leader. 

When, from top to bottom, in office 
and in field, your business is thought- 
ful of the impression left in the minds 
of men, by every act, word, letter, sale 
or piece of merchandise you will have 
your advertising organized. So, gentle- 
men, let’s get back to the job—we have 
work to do. 





The Canada National Fire of Winni- 
peg has entered Great Britain for the 
purpose of transacting fire reinsurance 
business. The company has placed 
£20,000 in British Government securi- 
ties in trust in London to guarantee 
its accepted contracts. The agent and 
attorney in London of the Canada Na- 
tional is H. L’Estrange Malone, a mem- 
ber of the insurance firm of Beattie, 
Child & Company, Ltd. 








Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 






ERSKINE MADE GENERAL AGENT 





In New York Office of Northern Assur- 


A. S. Robinson Succeeds 
Agent 


ance; 
Him as Special 





Alfred G. Martin, manager of 
Northern Assurance Company, has : 
nounced the appointment of J. Doug! 


Erskine as general agent of the cor- 


pany at the headquarters of the East« 
and Southern departments in New Yo 


} 


Mr. Erskine will assume his new duti:s 


January 1, and is at present spec 
agent in upper New York State. 

This appointment fills the vacan 
made by the resignation of E. W, Now 
who became Assistant United Stat 
manager of the London Assurance. A. 
Robinson, who has been special age 
of the National Union, succeeds \ 
Erskine as special agent in upper N 
York State and will make his he: 
quarters in Syracuse. 





CITY EQUITABLE REINSURES 
A large portion of the United Stat 


l 


liability of the City Equitable Fire 1!)- 


surance Company of London will 
taken over on December 31 by Globe 
Rutgers, according to a statement by 


Terry Post, secretary of Seibels, Collins 


& Co,, Inc., to whom the United Stat 
managership of the City Equitable 
being transferred. 





H. A. LOGUE 

Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 

















“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM 


1921 


B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $195,000,000 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS : SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 
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Parsons President Of 


United States Fire 


BEGAN AT BOTTOM OF LADDER 





Worked Through All Departments; 
Also Vice-President of North River 
Insurance Company 





There is no doubt about it; the best 
way to become president of an insur- 
ance company in this town is to start 
out as an office boy. This has again 
been proved by the elevation of J. Les- 
ter Parsons to the presidency of the 
United States Fire, a company which 
was incorporated under the laws of 
ew York in 1824. Fire insurance is a 
technical business and a man who 
starts at the bottom and goes through 
all departments has the best chance. If 
he is alert, active, loyal and intelligent 
nothing much can stop him. If he loafs 
on the job, grouches and is indifferent 
he will land in a rut and stay there. 
If he has a love for underwriting and 
is ambitious to learn, progress is cer- 
tain. 

In addition to his experience, Mr. 
Parsons has a flair for fire insurance 
and he is an underwriter by instinct. 
He had his first job when he hung his 
hat in the office of the United States 
Fire ready to run errands or.polish the 
front door knob. Headquarters were 
at 113% Broadway and W. W. Under- 
hill, one of the “Old Guard,” was presi- 
dent. Broadway and Wall street were 
lined with offices, From the United 
States Mr. Parsons went to the North 
British & Mercantile, at 54 William 
street, where he was a map clerk and 
then an examiner. In 1892 he went 
with the North River, assisting Mar- 
naduke F. P. Colgate in outside under- 
writing. The latter was one of the odd 
characters of the business, and Mr. 
Parsons finally succeeded him as gen- 





INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





Mr. Parsons is now vice- 
He is 
one of the three partners of Crum & 
Forster, the other partners being John 
A. Forster and G. F. Hutchins, This 
office has been one of the greatest mer- 


eral agent. 
president of the North River. 


gers in the business. It took over the 
Peter Cooper, the old Empire City, the 
New Amsterdam Fire, a number of 
Lloyds organizations, and finally the 
Williamsburg City. 

The United States Fire, North River 
and Crum & Forster occupy the hand- 
somest quarters of the insurance dis- 
trict of New York. Their twenty-story 
building at William and John streets is 
the last word in downtown architec- 
ture. The North River, by the way, will 
be 100 years old in March. 





James W. Cook has been re-elected 
president of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. At the an- 
nual meeting of the association held 
recently Alfred Davenport, president of 
the Boston Board of Underwriters, and 
W. A. Reed, field agent for the National 
Association of Local Agents, were 
speakers,, 





Surety companies have asked for a 
continuation of the cases involving a 
dispute on a ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department which orders forfei- 
ture of the entire bond in liquor license 
violations until the matter can be prop- 
erly adjudicated. 


ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 


AMERICAN’S ADDITION 





Will Be Used for Commodious Rest and 
Recreation Rooms for Its 
Employes 





The acquisition of the adjoining prop- 
erty to the east of the American Insur- 
ance Co.’s present holdings in Newark 
has been made necessary through the 
greatly increased business now being 
written by the American and the con- 
sequent necessity of additional space. 
The extension of the present building 
will now permit of carrying out the 
plans the officers and directors have 
had in contemplation of furnishing more 
commodious rest and recreation rooms 
for its employes, as well as installing 
the most approved ventilating plant 
procurable. 

The contemplated plans provide for 
the extending of the East Park street 
front of the present building to within 
some six feet of the new easterly line 
and projecting an“L” to the south to the 
line of the Public Service property. The 
addition will be three stories in height 
and provide space of about five thou- 
sand feet on each floor. 





MacDonald & Shea of Springfield, 
Mass., have been appointed general 
agents of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America for Spring- 
field and vicinity. 


STATE’S NEW QUARTERS 





U, S. Branch to Be at 100 Maiden Lane; 
William Hare Announces Com- 
pany’s Plans 





The United States branch of the State 
Assurance Company, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
will be located at 100 Maiden lane on 
January 1, according to William Hare, 
who, on that date, will become United 
States manager of the State Assurance. 
The head office in this country has been 
located at Hartford for many years. 

The United States trustees of the 
company will be: J. Montgomery Hare, 
chairman; J. Frederic Kernochan, Dal- 
las B. Pratt and W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
Hall & Henshaw, 90 John street, are 
to continue in charge of the city de 
partment, and the New York suburban 
department is in charge of F. F. Robert- 
son, 1 Liberty street. As announced 
in a recent issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, Mr. Hare has had many years 
of successful experience in fire insur- 
ance and his ability as a United States 
manager has been well demonstrated. 





NEW ORLEANS EXCHANGE 
ENJOINED 

Judge H. C. Cage, of New Orleans, 
has issued a temporary injunction, re- 
turnable January 10, restraining the 
New Orleans Fire Insurance Exchange 
and its executive committee from fur- 
ther expulsion proceedings against the 
Fire & Marine Agency of that city. 

In its petition the Fire & Marine 
Agency alleges that it was admitted to 
membership in the exchange on July 
19, 1920, but was expelled on October 
31, 1921, on the grounds that all its 
members are not engaged exclusively 
in the fire insurance business. The 
petition charges that there is no clause 
in the charter or by-laws of the ex- 
change which prohibits membership of 
firms whose personnel is not exclusively 
engaged in the fire insurance business. 
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Jurisdiction Problems in Canada 





Dominion Has Authority to Incorporate and Regulate Insurance 
Companies as Concerns Corporate Capacity; Provinces Have 
Exclusive Right to Regulate Insurance Contracts 
and Business Practices 





By V. EVAN GRAY, Ontario Superintendent of Insurance 


From address made before Life Insurance Counsel, in New York This Month 


We have, in Canada, the same problems as you in regard to the comple- 


mentary jurisdictions of local and federal authority. 


The solution of the consti- 


tutional problems which result has been a fairly constant duty of our courts 


since Confederation. 


Unlike you, however, insurance has for many years, been 


one of the fields upon which the battle of Provincial rights vs. Federal authority 


has been most actively engaged. 


Our constitution followed the precedent set by yours in the distribution of 
specific subjects of legislation to the two authorities—Federal and local—but 
instead of leaving the residuum of authority with the state as yours did, this 
residuum was by Canadian constitution given to the Federal Parliament by these 


words: 


It shall be lawful for the Dominion Parliament to make laws for the 


peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all matters not com- 
ing within the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the Legis- 


latures of the Provinces. 


What Is Insurance 

Our constitution makes no express 
reference to insyrance,-but there was 
assigned to the Province exclusive juris- 
diction in regard to property and civii 
rights and to the Dominion authority 
for the regulation of trade and com- 
merce. The legal problem, therefore, 
is whether insurance is property and 
civil rights or regulation of trade and 
commerce and even if it is not the 
latter whether it may, not by virtue of 
its importance and extent have grown 
out of the class of property and civil 
rights into a matter for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada. 

The provinces were already in pos- 
session of the legislative field at the 
time of Confederation, but tempted by 
its revenue requirements in the early 
days, the Dominion made an adventure 
into the field of insurance legislation 
in its first parliament by requiring in- 
surance companies carrying on business 
throughout Canada to deposit with the 
Minister of Finance the sum of $50,000 
each. The aggregate fund thus received 
formed no small part of the revenue of 
the early years of the new Confedera- 
tion. From this adventure in insurance 
legislation the Dominion was led on 
from year to year in the extension ot 
its control over insurance companies. 

In the meantinie, as might be expect- 
ed, the provinces were not slow to main- 
tain their own claims to legislative 
authority on the same subject matter 
and as the business of insurance de- 
veloped throughout Canada there were 
developed in the Provinces, insurance 
acts co-extensive in their scope and in 
many cases similar in provisions to the 
Dominion Act for the regulation of the 
business in the Provinces. So, in each 
province you will find complete pro- 
visions for the incorporation of insur- 
ance companies by authority .of the 
province and their government and reg- 
ulation, together with elaborate pro- 
visions specifically relating to contracts 


of insurance, their form and incidents. 
Attitude of Courts 

It is interesting to notice what dif- 
ferent lines our courts sometimes fol- 
low in regard to the same subject mat- 
ter. In the United States the line. of 
leading cases, of which Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia was the chief, involving the ques- 
tion cf the jurisdiction of the federal 
authority to deal with the subject of 
insurance, all turned, as I understand 
it, upon the question as to whether or 
not insurance was a transaction of com- 
merce and policies of insurance instru- 
mentalities of commerce. In all those 
cases, the United States courts have 
held that insurance is not “a subject 
of trade and barter” and the contract 
of insurance is not an instrumentality 
of commerce and thereby regulation of 
the business of insurance has been rele- 
gated to exclusive State control on the 
ground that it is of a local character. 
In Canada and in the decisions of the 
Privy Council a quite different line 
has been taken. 

The courts have avoided a definite 
statement or this subject as to whether 
or not insurance is a trade although 
that has been argued before them at 
considerable length. The farthest they 
have gone is to say that in some as- 
pects, it may be trade (Citizens vs. 
- Parsons) but whether or not it is a 
trade their conclusions rest upon the 
basis that the delegation to Federal 
authority of legislative jurisdiction in 
“the regulation of trade and commerce” 
does not extend to the regulation of a 
particular trade in the Provinces in 
which Canadians would otherwise be 
free to engage. The courts find the 
right of the Dominion to incorporate 
insurance companies under the general 
residual authority presumed by the des 
ignation as Provincial jurisdiction of 
the incorporation of companies with 
Provincial objects. 

Sums Up 
Put in tabloid form, the present situ- 


ation with regard to the distribution of 
authority between federal and provin- 
cial legislatures in insurance matters is 
as follows: 

(a) Both the dominion and the province have 
authority to incorporate insurance companies 
and both give to such corporations the capacity 
to extend their business territorially beyond 
the limits of the incorporating’ authority sub- 
ject to the law of the jurisdiction into which 
that business may be extended. 


(b) Both dominion and province have exclu- 
sive authority to provide for the regulation of 
their respective creations in so far as their 
capacities are concerned; that is to say, their 
powers as artificial persons, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of directors and management, the 
rights of shareholders, and other similar cor- 
porate regulations. 

(c) The conditions of insurance contracts and 
the rights of the parties to insurance contracts 
are governed by provincial law. 

(d) In so far as concerns foreign companies 
carrying on business in Canada the dominion 
may by properly framed legislation impose 
restrictions upon their carrying on business in 
Canada by virtue of its authority over aliens. 

Within and Without Canaaa 


When the inherent capacities of a Do- 
minion and Provincially incorporated 
insurer are compared, the following ap- 
pears to be the result of the decisions. 
First, outside of Canada they have the 
same capacity to receive from another 
jurisdiction the right to carry on their 
business in that jurisdiction. Second, 
within Canada and outside the prov- 
ince of incorporation of the Provincial 
company, the Provincial company may 
operate with the consent of the other 
province; the Dominion company, how- 
ever, has an inherent right to carry on 
its business throughout Canada of 
which it cannot be deprived by Pro- 
vineial authority. Third, both classes 
of insurers are equally responsible to 
the Civil law of the Province in which 
their business is conducted and must 
comply equally with the requirements 
of the Provincial law. 

In 1881 in the celebrated case of Citi- 
zens Insurance Company vs. Parsons, 
it was decided by the Privy Council 
that an Act of the Ontario Legislature 
which required every insurer to include 
in its policies of fire insurance certain 
statutory conditions was within the com- 
petence of the Provincial Legislature 
and equally binding upon all classes of 
insurer engaged in the business of fire 
insurance in Ontario whether such in- 
surers were incorporations incorporai- 
ed by the Dominion of Canada, by a 
foreign jurisdiction or by a domestic 
legislature. The judgment stated that 
although the Dominion Parliament had 
the right to incorporate insurance com- 
panies, it only conferred upon its crea- 
tions the capacity to carry on in the 
province the business for which they 
were chartered and that, “the business 
and the corporation were subject to the 
Civil law of the Province enacted with- 
in the limits of the jurisdiction granted 
to the province by the British North 
America Act.” They illustrated this 
by saying: “Suppose the Dominion 
Parliament were to incorporate a com- 
pany with power, among other things 
to purchase and hold lands in Canada 
in Mortmain. It could scarcely be con- 
tended that if such a company were to 
carry on business in a province where 





a law against holding lands in Mort- 
main prevailed that it could hold 
lands in that province in contravention 
of this legislation, and if the company 
were incorporated for the sole purpose 
of purchasing and holding land in the 
Dominion, it might happen that it could 
do no business in any part of it by 
reason of all the provinces havin: 
passed Mortmain Acts, though the cor- 
poration would still exist and preservy2 
its status as a corporate body.” 

This decision was the “Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia” of Canadian Insurance jurispru- 
dence. You will see at once the im- 
portant bearing that this decision has 
upon matters affecting the law of con- 
tracts of life insurance. Ever since this 
decision, it has been admitted that the 
provinces can by general legislation ap- 
plicable to all insurers, deal generally 
with matters affecting the form of con- 
tracts of insurance and the rights of 
parties incident thereto. 

1916 Decision 

Then, in 1916 the right of the Do- 
minion to regulate the business of in- 
surance was further considered by the 
Privy Council. The Dominion had in- 
cluded in the Insurance Act of Canada 
a provision that no person or corpora- 
tion might carry on the business of 
insurance throughout Canada except 
under license from the Minister of Fi- 
nance, subject, of course, by a later 
section to certain exemptions in favor 
of provincial corporations acting within 
territorial limits. The validity of this 
section was questioned in a prosecution 
of a broker charged with carrying on 
business on behalf of London Lloyds 
and certain constitutional questions 
were referred to the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council declared the section 
which I have just mentioned and also 
the section prescribing penalties for 
its violations to be ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament and added a gen- 
eral statement with reference to the 
authority of the Dominion Parliament 
over trade and commerce which is a 
very important guide to the courts and 
legislatures under all similar circum- 
stances. The Privy Council stated very 
definitely that it must be now taken 
as settled that the authority to legis- 
late for the regulation of trade and com- 
merce does not extend to the regulation 
by a licensing system of a particular 
trade in which Canadians would other- 
wise be free to engage in the Provinces. 
They also disposed effectively of the 
possibility that a subject of legislation 
which was once properly included in 
the term “property and civil rights” 
might in another phase or by growth to 
great size and importance to be brought 
within the general words of authority 
in regard to matter for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada. 
They said: “It must now be taken as 
settled that the general authority t» 
make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada does not, 
unless the subject matter falls within 
one of the enumerated heads which fol- 
lows, enable the Dominion Parliament 
to trench on subject matters entrusted 
to the Provincial Legislature by the 
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enumeration in Section 92. There is 
only one case in which the Dominion 
Parliament can legislate effectively a 
regards a province and that is where 
the subject matter lies outside all the 
subject matters enumeratively entrust- 
ed to the province under Section 92.” 

A little further on in the judgment 
they say: “No doubt the business of 
insurance is a very important one which 
has attained to great dimensions in 
Canada. But this is equally true of 
other highly important and extensive 
forms of business in Canada which are 
today freely transacted under provin- 
cia: authority. Where the British 
North America Act has taken such 
forms of business out of provincial 
jurisdiction, as in the case of banking, 
it has done so by express words, which 
would have been unnecessary had the 
argument for the Dominion Government 
addressed to the Board from the Bar 
been well founded.” 

Corporate Capacity 

So far as corporate capacity is con- 
cerned, they said: “Where a company 
is incorporated to carry on the busi- 
nese Of insurance throughout Canada 
and desires to possess right and powers 
to that effect, operative apart from fur- 
ther authority, the Dominion Govern- 
ment can incorporate it with such 
rights and powers to the full extent ex- 
plained by the decision in the case of 
the John Deere Plow Company. But 
if such a company seeks only provin- 
cial rights and powers, and is content 
to trust for the extension of these in 
other provinces to the Governments of 
those provinces, it can at least derive 
the capacity to accept such rights and 
powers in other provinces, or the prov- 
ince of its incorporation, as has been 
explained in the case of the Bonanza 
Creek Gold Mining Company vs. the 
King.” 

In so far as this problem affects for- 
eign companies a very important state- 
ment was made by the judgment in the 
‘insurance reference, that the Dominion 
might, by virtue of its authority with 
regard to naturalization and aliens, and 
trade and commeree, and by properly 
framed legislation, impose a restriction 
upon a foreign company undertaking 
the business of insurance in any prov- 


ince except under license from the § 


Dominion. 

The series of cases dealing with the 
capacity of- Dominion incorporated and 
provincial incorporated companies is a 
long and interesting one. But the re- 
cent cases which have made the most 
important contribution to the juris- 
prudence on the subject are the cases 
known as The John Deere Plow Com- 
pany and The Great West Saddlery 
cases. The last mentioned was dis- 
posed of last year. The effect of these 
cases is to declare that there exists 
in a Dominion incorporated corpora- 
tion a status and capacity to carry on 
its business throughout the Dominion, 
of which it cannot be deprived by Pro- 
Vincial authority. But it probably sums 
the matter up to say that in so far 
as jurisdiction is concerned, corporate 
capacity and status is one thing and 
a contract of insurance is quite another 
thing. 

The decision of the Privy Council in 
another interesting case has just been 
announced and the full text of the 
judgment had not, at the time of writ- 
ing this address, been received in 
Canada. It is known as “The Board of 
Commerce” case and is the answer to 
certain constitutional questions as to 
the authority of the Dominion to regu- 
late certain trades or businesses 
throughout Canada particularly in the 
matter of price fixing and profit limit- 
ing. The Privy Council has reiterated 
the statement made in the judgment 
in the insurance reference that the 
right to provide for the regulation of 
trade and commerce does not give to 
the Dominion any right to regulate or 
control particular trades in Canada in 
which residents of the provinces would 
Otherwise be free to engage. So far 
as | am aware, this decision has added 
hothing new to the conception already 
fairly well understood by most Counsel 
in Canada. 






25% SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

In the early days of sprinkler leakage 
underwriting, 10% insurance in pro- 
portion to the total value of the prop- 
erty was considered sufficient for the 
large manufacturing plant or mercan- 
tile institution having an even distribu- 
tion of values. But for the last year 
or two the American Eagle has empha- 
sized 25% insurance, in proportion to 
the total value of the property, so as to 
provide its many clients with more ade- 
quate protection. 





MUST BE LICENSED 
The Insurance Department of Rhode 
Island is of the opinion that it is not 
legal for companies to pay commissions 
on Rhode Island business to a broker 
unless such a broker is licensed by the 
department of that state. 


N. Y, BOARD MEETS JAN, 12 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Underwriters of New York will be held 
January 12 at the headquarters at 25 
South William street. Officers and 
directors for the coming year will be 
elected and the reports of committees 
presented. 





MACKINTOSH CHOSEN TREASURER 

William Mackintosh, assistant man- 
ager of the Royal, has been elected 
treasurer of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Frederick Day, 
who was manager of the Royal. 





Elliott Middleton, formerly of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau and later 
connected with the same work on the 
Pacific coast, has been elected manager 


of the Underwriters Bureau of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, succeeding the 
late William A. Stoney. Mr. Middleton 
will begin his new work January 1, 





NEW HARRISBURG AGENCY 

Bryan & Bass, of Harrisburg, are 
starting a fire agency business in the 
Dauphin Building on January 1. Mr. 
Bryan is an old Travelers man. Mr. 
Bass was with the Aeolian Company 
for years. They are both well liked in 
Harrisburg. 





HAS PITTSBURGH HEADQUARTERS 

Robert W. Gillespie, special agent of 
the Aetna, who has maintained head- 
quarters at Greenville, Pa., will after 
the first of the year have his headquar- 
ters at 307 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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Has the Time Come to Talk 


PRICE? 


In the present day process of scrutinizing all costs, 
the cost of protection is not being overlooked. 


You are selling a quality article in sound stock insur- 
If it costs more it is because it’s worth more. 
One thing that makes it worth more is the genuine 
service you, and the companies you represent,can give. 


If you have a risk on your books that is paying more 
than it should you are hurting yourself and your 
The Fireman’s Fund, along with other 
strong stock companies, has helped to provide the 
machinery for correctly rating every risk—practically 
enabling an assured to make his own rate—but you 
must see that that machinery is kept in motion. 


The Fireman’s Fund has field men and special depart- 
ments trained to help Fireman’s Fund agents get the 
best for their clients at the smallest. cost. 


FIREMAN’S FUN 


INSURANCE 
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Pressing Irons Cost 
$10,000,000 Yearly 


BAD AND COSTLY FIRE HAZARD 








New Specifications Drafted By Ex- 
change, New York Board and 
America Fore Representatives 





National Board statistics show that 
fires resulting from carelessly used 
pressing irons, chiefly irons left in ser- 
vice unattended, without the use of 
proper stands, are costing fire insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
over $10,000,000 yearly. .Indifference to 
this apparently harmless hazard has 
meant serious fires in many large manu- 
facturing plants and handsome homes, 

The fact that the pressing iron haz- 
ard is causing such an appalling fire 
loss that must be reduced, has brought 
about the necessity for a thoroughly 
reliable stand. The following specifica- 
tions for such a stand have been draft- 
ed as a result of conferences between 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the America Fore Group 
through its local inspection department: 

“Stands. Approved stands for the 
irons must be provided whether irons 
are heated by gas, electricity or other- 
wise. An approved stand consists of 
four parallel sheets of No. 20 gage or 
heavier metal, securely riveted together 
so as to leave five-eighths of an inch air 
space between the upper plate and the 
one below it, the same space between 
the latter and the one below, and a 
one-quarter inch space between the two 
plates. The latter space is to be occu- 
pied by a one-quarter inch sheet of 
asbestos millboard, the edges of the two 
lower sheets to be crimped or other- 
wise fastened together so as to retain 
the millboard. The upper sheet is to 
be slightly larger than the pressing iron 
and have front and sides turned up 
three-eighths of an inch so as to pre- 
vent the pressing iron from slipping: 
the sheet below this to be approximate- 
ly the same size as the upper sheet, 
but the two lower sheets containing 
the millboard, to extend an inch beyond 
the other pilates on all sides. At least 
five rivets are to be used in the con- 
struction of an ordinary size stand; 
stands for larger or heavier irons should 
have the number of rivets increased to 
make a stand sufficiently strong so that 
there will be no danger of its being 
crushed by the weight or impact of the 
iron. Any equivalent stand will be ac- 
ceptable.” 

This pressing iron support is to be 
adopted as a standard requirement in 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
territory and will probably soon be 
ready to be put on the market. Efforts 
will then be made to have it adopted as 
a standard throughout the country. 


THE HANOVER 


Continuously in business since 1852. 
The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
HOWIE £ a ne Gen. Agents 
% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











COAST CONFERENCES 
Type of Questions Being Presented to 
Co-operative Insurance Inter. 
ests Out There 





The December meeting of the Con 
ference Committee of California Insur- 
ance Interests was devoted principally 
to the consideration of two important 
questions—first, that arising from a 
complaint filed against a large generai 
agency with branches in San Francisco 
and Chicago, who are charged with hav- 
ing placed a large amount of insurance 
under the surplus line law contrary to 
the rules of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific with which the 
agency is affiliated. No decision was 
reached, the matter being referred back 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Board for further investigation and the 
Secretary of the Conference Committee 
being directed to furnish the Executive 
Committee with all of the information 
in his possession. 

The other question involves the inter- 
pretation of that clause of the rules of 
the Pacific Board providing that relief 
may be granted to country agents of 
Board companies for the placement o1 
fire insurance business in San Francisco 
when said business is held to be “un- 
important.” For two years past, the 
Brokers Exchange and the Pacific Board 
have been jockeying back and forth in 
efforts to reach a workable and equit- 
able construction of this feature of the 
Board rules. At the Conference Com- 
mittee meeting on the 16th, the matter 
was discussed, fellowing the refusal of 
the Brokers Exchange Committee on 
relief td consent to the granting of re 
lief to the Royal Insurance Company 
for the placement of a line approxi- 
mating $200,000 in San Francisco 
through the Royal’s agency at the smail 
town of Gustine, Cal. The Gustine 
agency is a country bank located in 
the heart of the ranching and other 
business enterprises operated by the 
assured—Miller & Lux, Ine. The 
Pacific Board has ruled that owing to 
the fact that the arrangement between 
the Royal, its agency at Gustine, and 
the assured, has been in effect for 
twenty years or more, the bonafides 
of the transaction have been established 
and that the arrangement will not now 
be disturbed. 








Thoroughly Competent 
Insurance Man 


at present manager of genera! 
agency and independent adjuster, 
would consider making a change 
Controls small brokerage account 
and is prepared to buy share of 
business if required. Fifteen years’ 
field and office experience in New 
England, New York and Middle 
West. Would consider field work 
or desirable agency connection. 
What have you to offer? 

Address “XYZ” 

Care of this paper 

















H.KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
90 William St., New York City 








A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 














Telephone Court 1908 


LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


UNLIMITED semeptve “axavysis SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PITTSBURGH - : 


J. E. STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2483 


PENNA. 











New York 





FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
15 William Street 





New York 














WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and S es—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1921 


ROGUE. sie Scngsnscocceknceees céescane $5,279,511 
Surplus in United States........ 1,734,842 
Total losses paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1921 
inclusive 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire peers, hans of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falle- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


ae: Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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New Promotions Made 
By Chairman Evans 


THREE MEN ARE ADVANCED 





William Quaid and Sidney R. Kennedy 
Second Vice-Presidents; Llewellyn 
Freeman, Assistant Secretary 





Henry Evans, chairman of the boards, 
announces three promotions within the 
ranks of the America Fore Group. 

William Quaid, secretary of the Con- 
tinental in charge of the middle de- 
partment, is made second vice-president 
of the Continental, and Sidney R. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
handling all eastern department busi- 
ness, is made second vice-president of 
the Fidelity-Phenix. Llewellyn Free- 
man, the 


agency superintendent of 





WILLIAM QUAID 


Fidelity-Phenix, was elected assistant 
secretary of that company. 

These promotions again exemplify 
the policy of the America Fore Group 
in filling its responsible positions from 
among its own men. Messrs. Quaid, 
Kennedy and Freeman all have earned 
the right to their added responsibilities 
with the America Fore Group through 
long service and their promotions will 





LLEWELLYN FREEMAN 


be good news to their many friends in 
the business. 

William Quaid, who is one of the 
Most interesting personalities in the 
fire insurance business, having been a 
member of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
and spending his vacations on the sea 
a8 an officer or member of. crews of 
various ships, or in bossing gangs of 
Manual laborers, entered business with 
the wholesale dry goods firm of H. B. 
Claflin & Co., New York, and did night 
work with the Globe & Rutgers, work- 
ing on the books. He became a special 
agent for the Vedder Underwriting 
Agency, New York, until December 1, 
1908, when he resigned to become an 
examiner for the Continental. He was 
Made executive special agent in the 
Eastern territory in 1914; assistant sec- 
retary of the Continental in 1916, being 


Start Out 





placed in charge of the middle depart- 
ment territory. In October, 1918, he 
was made secretary. When he became 
of age he was nominated for the New 
York State Senate. 


Mr. Kennedy, a graduate of Phillips 
Andover and Yale, a much traveled 
man, the son of a famous underwriter 
and insurance producer (E, R. Kennedy, 
of Weed & Kennedy), has a splendid 
prestige among insurance men. His in- 
surance career began with Weed & 
Kennedy, from which office he went to 
the County Fire of Philadelphia as a 
special. Later, he took charge of the 
loss department of the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn, continuing with that company 
after the merger with the Fidelity Fire. 
He arranged for the entrance of the 
Continental and Fidelity Underwriters 
in. Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, 
organizing field and agency forces. He 





SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


was transferred to the management of 
the Eastern department of the Fidelity- 
Phenix, becoming successively agency 








the wish of 








An open way at the year’s divide; a broad road, 
clean and straight, 


And—all the wheels of time and tide roll through 
the New Year’s gate. 


May you and your friends, and all of their friends, pass 
happily through the gate, and in passing THROUGH, 
may you and they pass TO a realization of every hope is 


London & Scottish 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. | 
OF LONDON 

United States Branch 
110 William Street, New York 


Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 

















superintendent, assistant secretary and 
secretary. In collaboration with Alden 
C. Noble he wrote the well-known fire 
insurance novel, “White Ashes.” In 
1920 he visited South America for the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Freeman was educated in a mili- 


tarv school and began his insurance 
werk in a Danville local agency. He 
had five years’ experience with the 


Sortheastern Underwriters’ Association 
and was a special agent for E. A. 
Groover & Co., Jacksonville, later, In 
1912 he came to the Fidelity-Phenix as 
an examiner, and in 1919 became agency 
superintendent for the South. 











and you will make 1922 a successful year. 


There is every indication that business condi- 
tions will be better. Credit and banking situations 
have cleared—money is nearer a 
inventories have been licuidated and new building 
activities are on the increase. 


To aggressive agents, better business conditions will mean 
a demand for more insura~ce on all properties—new build- 
ings, increased stocks ‘and va!ues. 


The Fidelity-Phenix, anticipat’ng this increase in business, 


is prepared to give active agents the benefits of strong and 
tnderwr.ting facilities 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
C. R. STREET, President 


broad 
assistance. 


Home Office: 
: ‘ Cash Capital 
oo $2,500,000 
Managing Branch Offices 
Chicago Montreal San Francisco | 
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and every possible sales 








G. A. Clarke’s Plans 
Not Yet Announced 


HOME SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Began Insurance Career in Atlanta; 
Came Here in 1900; With 
Home 19 Years 

Considerable interest was taken this 
week in the announcement that George 
A. Clarke, secretary of the Home, and 
having a 
in the East, had resigned. 
has not yet announced his 
nection, but will remain in 
business. In a statement 
Snow said relative to the 
“The company recognizes 
his valuable services in various capaci- 
tics during the past nineteen years.” 

Mr. Clarke went into the insurance 
business after having gone to a mili- 
tary school in Atlanta, Georgia. His 
father had bought a half interest in 
the John A. Whitner local agency there, 
then one of the largest local agencies, 
and George A. Clarke went with him. 
From there he went with the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association, then 
the Southeastern Tariff Association, 
first in the office at Atlanta and then 
as stamp clerk in Norfolk. When S. Y. 
Tupper opened the Southern Depart- 
ment of the Queen in Atlanta Mr. 
Clarke joined that staff, working up 
to head map clerk, later coming to 
New York in 1900 with the Imperial 
as underwriter for the Eastern Depart- 


wide circle of acquaintances 
Mr. Clarke 
new con- 
the fire 
insurance 
President 
res:gnation: 


ment. When that Company ceased busi- 
ness in May, 1902, Mr. Clarke went 
with the Home as assistant to C. A. 


Ludlum, at that time chief of the East- 
ern division, and in the following year 
was made state agent in New Jersey, 
Delaware and suburban New York. In 
April, 1917, he was made assistant sec- 
retary; and in January, 1921, secretary, 
having charge of the field before meii- 
tioned with Pennsylvania added. He 
also was in charge of the advertising. 
supply and reinsurance departments. 





CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Arthur W. Hicks, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been made chairman of the 
Board of Real Estate Brokers and the 
Summit Board of Insurance Agents, 
just organized. The objects of the two 
organizations are better understanding 
and closer harmony among agents and 
brokers, a wider educational movement 
in home ownership and insurance and 
self-protection in listing property and 
placing insurance. 
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Bament on Actual 
Cash and Market Values 


IN HANDS OF MANUFACTURER 





Home’s Adjuster Discusses Two Limi- 
tations of Liability in Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy 





William N. Bament, general adjuster 
for the Home, is the author of the fol- 
lowing article on insured values: 

There are two limitations of liability 
in the Standard policy, to wit: 

(1) “The actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss or damage 
occurs, with proper deduction for de- 
preciation however caused.” 

(2) “What it would then cost the in- 
sured to replace the same with material 
of like kind and quality.” 

The insurers are entitled to effect 
settlement on whichever of these limits 
is the more favorable to themselves. 

Losses on wheat, corn, oats, cotton 
and other products of a similar nature 
which have a quotable market value at 
any hour of the business day, are set- 
tled on the basis of the market value 
at the time of loss. As a general rule 
the liability of the insurer for goods 
in the hands of a manufacturer, is the 
cost to reproduce. Twenty-five years ago 
underwriters believed that the cost of 
reproduction would apply to all classes 
of manufactured articles, but they were 
suddenly disabused of this idea by a 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, which held that the 
insurers were liable for the market 
value of lumber even though the saw- 
mill was not destroyed and the insured 
had a complete organization and an 
abundance of stumpage. 

Mitchell vs. St. Paul German Ins. 
Co., 92 Mich., 594. 


This was followed shortly afterward 
by a similar decision by the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals. 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs. Cannon, 
19 Texas Civ. App., 305. 

In the previous case the Supreme 
Court of Michigan had limited recovery 
to the cost of reproducing the lumber, 
but this was prior to the adoption oi 
the standard policy and the policy in- 
volved in the suit specifically limited 
liability for loss on manufactured goods 
to cost of production. 

Chippewa Lumber Co. vs. Phenix 
Ins. Co., 80 Mich., 116, 44 N. W., 
1055. 

The next shock received by the in- 
surers was in connection with whiskey 
in the hands of a distiller. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania had previously 
held that the actual cash value of sew- 
ing machines was the cost to the in- 
sured, who was a manufacturer, to 
reproduce them. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co. vs. 
Royal Ins. Co., 201 Pa. State, 
645. 

But this same Court decided that, on 
account of the peculiar nature of whis- 
key, its increase in value by reason 
of aging, and because no two brands 
were exactly alike, the insurers were 
liable for the market value. Later the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
rendered a similar decision in the case 
of 

Mechanics Ins. Co. vs. C. A. 
Hoover Distillery Co., 40 Ins. 
Law Journal 347 (Iowa). 

In this case the distillery was a new 
enterprise, and only a few small sales 
had been made, but they were sufficient 
to compel settlement at about double 
the cost of production. 

The latest decision along this line is 
that of 

Phillips & Co. vs. Home Ins. 
Co., by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New 
York, 38 Ins. Law Jr., 53; 112 
N. Y. Sup., 769. 

This involved a stock of straw hats, a 
large portion of which was in cases 
ready for shipment. The court which 
was divided, four to one, held that as 
the straw hat season was over and the 


factory could not be restored for sev- 
eral months, the insured were entitled 
to collect the market value, or in other 
words the selling price fixed by them- 
selves. 

“As a general rule, the liability of the 
insurer.for goods in the hands of a man- 
ufacturer is the cost to reproduce.” 

It is quite evident that none of the 
foregoing were ideal cases with which 
to test the question as to the liability 
of the insurer for loss on goods in the 
hands of a manufacturer; in fact the 
language of the courts leads one to con- 
clude that they may be regarded as 
exceptional, and that the same rule is 
not applicable to all goods in the hands 
of a manufacturer. 

Doubtless out of abundant caution, 
and for the purpose of preventing dis- 
cussion, or possibly with the view of 
avoiding conflict with profits insurance, 
the market value clause is now fre- 
quently inserted in policies covering 
lumber, whiskey, leather, sugar and 
other products of a staple or semi-staple 
nature in the hands of a manufacturer. 

Just how far the judicial inclination 
may feel impelled to go in favor of 
market value as applied to this class 
of goods remains to be seen, but the 
market value clause should not be in- 
serted in policies issued to manufac- 
turers except on risks where the Com- 
panies would, if liability were limited 
to cost of production, be perfectly 
willing to write profits insurance. In 
cases where profits insurance is per- 
missible or desirable, there would seem 
to be quite as muck propriety in cover- 
ing stock for its market value, including 
profit, provided ihe co-insurance clause 
be used, as it is to cover building, ma- 
chinery and stock, or several widely 
separated risks under a blanket form 
subject to co-insurance conditions—but 
the same percentage of co-insurance 
should be required in each instance, 
that is, either ninety or one hundred 
per cent. 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted 
to “Safeguarding America Against Fire” 
for this very interesting article on cash 
and market values. 


Losses in Fire Field 
Have Reached Peak 


MORAL HAZARD DECREASING 





Dargan of the Home Believes That 
Conditions Are Improving Gener- 
ally; Certain Sections Hard Hit 





Conditions are improving in the gen- 
eral sense of the word in so far as fire 
losses are concerned, is the belief of 
James T. Dargan, Jr., assistant general 
adjuster of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Dargan, who has had an 
opportunity to “feel the pulse” of the 
entire country through reports to the 
Home Office from every section, told 
The Eastern Underwriter that it is his 
impression that the peak of losses has 
been reached. 

It is more than a year ago that the 
fire insurance business began to feel 
the first effects of the business depres- 
sion, and by February of this year the 
losses had reached an almost unprece- 
dented volume. Since then the loss de- 
partments have had one grand busy 
season, a season which will not be over 
for some time to come, in Mr. Dargan’s 
opinion. Very few if any fire insurance 
companies will be in a position to re- 
port an underwriting profit this year: 
quite a number of the smaller com- 
panies may be forced to reinsure their 
fire. business. 

Mr. Dargan finds as a result of his 
knowledge of conditions throughout the 
country, that the losses are beginning 
to show signs of having reached their 
peak. Because the Home does a nation- 
wide business it is possible for its ad- 
juster to keep in close touch with condi- 
tions all over the land, so this opinion 
of Mr. Dargan is of considerable inter- 
est to the fire insurance world. He 
also imparts some very interesting news 
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when he states that he believes that 
the moral hazard is decreasing in cop. 
nection with fire losses. 


Some Sections Hard Hit 

While Mr. Dargan finds that ¢ nqj. 
tions generally are improving, he says 
that certain sections of the coi ntry 
will not be profitable territory for sey. 
eral months, possibly for another veay. 
The South, especially, has not pro. 
gressed very far on the road to “nor. 
malcy” and losses in that section wij 
continue to be heavy and numerous. 
This applies more particularly to hose 
States in which cotton is the  dasgie 
industry. Georgia and Texas are the 
most conspicuous in that they have 
been hard hit by the business d- pres. 
sion. Florida, which derives its jp. 
come mainly from fruit and tourists, 
has scarcely felt any depression. 

In the grain raising belt of the Middle 
West the general conditions are not 
favorable for a noticeable improve ment 
in the fire loss field. Grain, like cotton, 
has had a decided drop in price with a 
consequent loss of value to the erain 
men. Some manufacturing districts have 
suffered from a complete shut down of 
plants, others have only been working 
part-time. A number of these districts 
have been reporting bad fires and heavy 
losses, the end of which is not in sight. 


Moral Hazard Decreasing 


In the majority of losses now being 
reported there is an appreciable lack 
of suspicion of moral hazard, and Mr, 
Dargan says that this augurs well for 
his business. There are several good 
reasons why there should be a decrease 
in the moral hazard, especially in the 
mercantile line. The average merchant, 
retail and wholesale, has gotten rid of 
his stock of goods which were bought 
at boom prices. The period for carry- 
ing these expensive stocks safely has 
passed; if the merchant has not dis- 
posed of them by now he has more than 
likely been forced into bankruptcy. 

Other lines ‘have been conspicuous 
because of disastrous fires, from the 
insurance companies’ viewpoint, but it 
seems more than likely that the period 
of questionable fires has been passed. 
Rags are still a mighty poor risk, and 
the majority of the companies are as- 
suredly not seeking any rag risks these 
days. Leather is a fair risk now. Cot- 
ton and grain continue to be question- 
able, and tobacco could be better. On 
the whole, there is less reason for an 
assured burning up his property in 
order to save his business from a big 
loss. 

Adjusters in the fire insurance busi- 
ness will welcome any indication that 
suspicious fires are on the decrease, 
and they will be glad to learn that one 
of the great companies has found cause 
to be optimistic on this subject. And 
it is Mr. Dargan’s personal belief that 
the coming months will show a gradual 
improvement in respect to the losses 
in fire insurance. 





FALLING AIRCRAFT INDEMNITY 

Indemnity against property loss by 
falling aircraft has been provided for 
property owners by a new policy issued 
by the Automobile Insurance Company 
of the Aetna group. This form of cov- 
erage has been arranged following 4 
number of suits and civil actions 
brought because of damage by fa’ ling 
planes. The property located near 
aviation fields and flying lanes is ¢ 
pecially in need of such protection and 
the need is becoming constantly gre ater 
with the increase in the number 
mail, freight and passenger planes in 
use throughout the country. 





FUTILE UNDERWRITING 


In a statement the Concordia Fire of 
Milwaukee, in retiring from the cute 
mobile end of the business, says that 
the company has satisfied itself of the 
utter futility of trying to write aut? 
mobile insurance at a profit durins 
these most difficult times, “with c/a0s 
existing in the rates and forms and the 
more unsatisfactory conditions in the 
automobile trade.” 
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John A, Stewart, L. & L. & G. and Globe Trustee, 
99 Years Old, at Desk Twice Weekly 





“Grand Old Man of Wall Street” Was Actuary of Insurance Company 
in 1850; Once President Pro-tem of Princeton University 





JOHN A. STEWART 





Still at his desk twice every week 
with surprising regularity four months 
after his 99th birthday, John A. Stewart, 
trustee of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and of the Globe Indemnity com- 
pany, meets the directors of his bank, 
presides at their meetings, and main- 
tains such an active interest in affairs 
that he has been called the “grand old 
man of Wall street.” Nearly a century 
of uninterrupted activity has not served 
to dim his vision, and he cannot under- 
stand why his continued service is of 
interest to the world. All through the 
summer months he motored to the office 
from his home at Morristown, N. J., 
and laughingly said that it was his 
regular exercise. His hundredth winter 
seems not unlike the ones which have 
gone before with the same intricate 
problems of finance to be solved. 

To the insurance world he represents 
a page from the colorful history of the 
business in this country, having served 
as actuary for the United States Life 
Insurance Company in 18590, ten years 
before the civil war. Without a doubt 
he is the dean of insurance directors. 

At the housewarming of the Globe In- 
demnity in Newark Mr. Stewart’s ser- 
vices on the board were referred to 
by Hugh Lewis, United States Manager 
of L. & L. & G., and by President Reid, 
of the Globe. 

Born on Fulton Street 

John Aikman Stewart was born at 
the corner of Fulton and Front streets, 
New York City on August 22, 1822. He 
was graduated from Columbia College 
in 1840 and went to work as a civil 
engineer on the Erie railroad which 
was then under constrvction. In 1842 
he became clerk of the New York Board 
of Education but relinquished this po- 


sition in 1850 to become actuary for 
the insurance company. 

The year 1853 witnessed the first 
product of Mr. Stewart’s genius as an 
organizer when he completed the or- 
ganization of the United States Trust 
Company and became its secretary. He 
developed the new organization with 
unprecedented success during the next 
eleven years. His knowledge of finance 
led to a close association with Presi- 
dent Lincoln and he became one of the 
most intimate financial advisors of the 
war president. This acquaintance led 
to Mr. Stewart’s appointment as as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States 
in 1863, and during the two years which 
followed he had charge of the sub- 
treasury in New York. 

He left the government service in 
1865 to accept the presidency of his 
bank and remained actively at the head 
of the organization until 1902 when he 
became chairman of the board of trus- 
tees. 
time two days each week. His desk 
is located between the two front win- 
dows on the main floor of the United 
States Trust Company building at 45 
Wall street. 

Until last year Mr. Stewart was a 
director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, but found it expedient to 
resign this position and devote his en- 
tire efforts to his other work. In addi- 
tion to being a director of the insur- 
ance companies he is a director of 
the Merchants National Bank; and a 
trustee of the John F. Slater Fund, and 
of Princeton University. 

Various honors, each distinctive in 
itself, have been conferred upon him. 
When Woodrow Wilson resigned the 
presidency at Princeton to run for Gov- 


This position still occupies his . 


ernor of New Jersey, John Aikman 
Stewart was elected president pro tem 
of the university. In 1899 Columbia Uni- 
versity, his own alma mater, conferred 
the degree of Master of Arts upon him. 
He is the only surviving member of 
the original board of trustees of the 
United States Trust Company which 
included Peter Cooper, John Jacob 
Astor, William H. Macy, and John J. 
Phelps. 

Mr. Stewart was one of the organ- 
izers of the Globe Indemnity Company 
and his ‘interest with the company has 
been continuous throughout its life. 

Active Despite Years 

One of the most noted transactions 
in which he was instrumental was the 
organization of a syndicate which man- 
aged to purchase an entire issue of 
government bonds to the amount of 
$50,000,000. The whole affair was 
handled so fairly and so smoothly that 
every party was pleased. 

Mr. Stewart does not look to be his 
age. His hair is pure white, and he 
is slightly deaf so that conversation is 
difficult. Otherwise the effects of time 
are scarcely discernible. His eyes are 
bright and he has never worn glasses. 
His mental faculties are still equal to 
the task of coping with all the whims 
and vagaries of the financial market. 
A spirit of democracy, inborn, has made 
him keep his desk in the main office 
of hid bank rather than secluding him- 
self in a private office. He does not 
like to talk about himself. Reading is 
his pastime outside of business hours, 
books being his constant companions. 

In the year 1890 when he was 68 years 
of age, Mr. Stewart married Mary Olivia 
Capron of Baltimore. He has lived to 
become the oldest living alumnus of 
Columbia University, the oldest banker 
on Wall street, and the dean of trus- 
tees of insurance companies throughout 
the world. In answer to a question he 
said, “Moderation is my only rule of 
health. Moderation in everything, 
eating as well as drinking.” This is 
the only way he can explain the con- 
tinued health which has allowed him to 
live so actively and so long. 





E. G. BARTH MADE MANAGER 

E. G. Barth, assistant manager of the 
Brooklyn office of the National Liberty, 
has been made manager of its New York 
uptown office, effective as of January 1. 
William H. Harrison, at present in 
charge of the counter at the Brooklyn 
office, has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Barth as assistant manager. 

Mr. Barth has been with the National 
Liberty for the past three years. Be- 
fore joining that company he was with 
the North British & Mercantile for ten 
years, serving in the middle depart- 
ment. Mr. Harrison joined the National 
Liberty’s Brooklyn office last April. For 
a number of years he was in the New 
York office of Kelly & Fuller, and later 
with W. L. Perrin & Son. From there 
he went to the Continental, acting as 
chief counterman ‘at the Brooklyn office. 
He resigned this position about three 
years ago to enter the agency business 
on his own account. 

The National Liberty has appointed 
Benjamin, Korndorfer & Hastings as 
Bronx managers, effective January 1. 





IN HANDS OF RECEIVER 
A. C. Gustafson has been appointed 
receiver for the Farmers’ Livestock In- 
surance Company of Des Moines. The 
company was recently examined by the 
insurance department, which found its 


capital impaired. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 

The courts have passed upon the 
matter of the signing of forms and en- 
dorsements on policies by rubber stamp 
or typewriter, and, as we understand 
the majority of the rulings, it has been 
held that this is permissible. We have 
always felt, however, that such mechan- 
ical signatures should be initialed, in 
which case there could be no argument 
as to their status and less room for 
misunderstanding. Of course, all agents 
comprehend fully that the policy itself 
must bear the written signature of the 
agent, and our remarks now are direct- 
ed entirely to the initialing of mechani- 
cally made signatures on endorsements 
or policy forms attached to the main 
contract. However, it is the old, old 
story of our trying to have our losses 
adjusted before they occur by having 
the contract thoroughly and fully under- 
stood by both parties to it. So long as 
we are doing the thing at all, why not 
do it carefully and correctly?—Florida 
Chit Chat. 
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America Fore’s Auto 
Underwriting Rules 


INSTRUCTIONS TO STAFF 





How Amounts of Insurance Are Fig- 
ured; Moral and Physical Hazards; 
Prohibited List 


For the speciai guidance of office 
automobile underwriters and all field 
men the America Fore Group has is- 
sued rules for automobile underwriting. 
In discussing the subject of amount of 
insurance the instructions say: ‘“Ap- 
proximate values may be figured by 
deducting from latest list price 1%% 
per month of ase. For comparatively 
new cars this depreciation is not suf- 
ficiently high. The day a car is bought 
it depreciates from 10 to 331-3%. This 
formula given arrives at values. Re- 
member your policy has a year to run 
and insure accordingly. In no case ex- 
ceed 85% of the figured value. The 
public has been educated to 100% in- 
surance, but from an _ underwriting 
viewpoint it is without excuse.” 

The rest of the rules and guide talk 
follow: 





Common Sense 

The basis of all underwriting is common sense 
and a fair knowledge of how and why a thing 
is done. _ Fire underwriting furnishes a most 
striking illustration of this fact. Given a man 
with a good share of horse sense and a disposi- 
tion to study thoroughly the problems submitted 
to him and he will soon formulate for himself 
tules of underwriting not far at variance with 
those resulting from years of insurance experi- 
ence. 


To a mvch greater degree the formula can be 
applied to the underwriting of automobile busi- 
ness. Its technique as compared to fire under- 
writing is simple, the hazards involved are uni- 
form, the room for exercise of sound individual 
judgment is ample and its use will be reflected 
directly in the results attained. 

If our companies will apply to their automo- 
bile business the same reasoning and judgment 
for years exercised in the fire business they 
will be well on the road to the solution of the 
problems now facing us. 


Underwriting Fundamentals 


Insurance companies must recognize the inter- 
est of the public and in this as in other matters 
so conduct our business as to protect the public. 
It will not do to furnish inadequate or unsatis- 
factory coverage in an effort to keep down 
losses but we must recognize that the hazard 
is chiefly personal or moral and select our 
assured with such care that protection to both 
companies and public will result. 

In considering any underwriting problem four 
fundamentals must be considered: 

The assured. Everything depends upon 
his integrity and if that is not established it is 
useless to waste time considering any other 
feature of the risk, 

The property to be protected, 

3. The source through which it reaches the 
company, 

4. The physica! hazard and the rate to meas- 


ure it. 
i. The Assured 

The most important of the four fundamentals 
of automobile underwriting is the first—the 
assured. With the consideration of this feature 
the success or failure of your record lies. No 
pains must be spared to investigate thoroughly 
and intelligently the man who is to hold our 
policies. 

No insurable property today offers a more 
tempting field for the profitable business of sell- 
ing for cash to insurance companies than does 
the automobile. Cars were purchased during 
the boom period following the armistice by thou- 
sands whose means today are nowhere near 
adequate to maintain a car. The market for 
selling these cars so purchased is almost non- 


existent. What could be a more satisfactory 
solution than a fire or theft loss? 

Even with most conservative underwriting, 
reducing prices easily outdistanced reduetions in 
amount of insurance. Values fell over night 
far below previous insured values and in many 
directions are continuing to fall sharply. 

he only man we can safely insure is the man 
whose integrity rises above most severe tempta- 
tion. Probably in most cases actual “dishonesty” 
does not exis‘, although common enough, but 
criminal and willful “carelessness” does. Cars 
are left unguarded and unlocked. Crooked 
chauffeurs are knowingly employed or other 
means of making sure of a car’s disappearance 
are permitted to exist. 

This leads to but one conclusion. Know your 
assured. Know him through an honest agent, 
one who upholds the interest of his company. 
The benefit of the doubt must in every case 
be given the company. 

Mr. Evans had advocated contingent commis- 
sions. Given a financial interest in a good loss 
record and your agent’s discrimination will in- 
crease with startling suddenness. Use every 
opportunity to advocate an automobile commis- 
sion rate of 12%% flat and 12%% contingent 
on earned premiums if one year’s results are 
the basis. If three years’ results are the basis 
the contingent may be figured on written pre- 
mium. In this formula or a similar one lies the 
most logical and satisfactory solution. 

cking contingent commission contracts our 
one other hope, when an agent is not one of 


the rare kind that can be depended on abso- | 


lutely, lies in holding down the percentage of 
insurance to value. In passing on business this 
feature must constantly be borne in mind. Do 
not overlook it, for the best incentive to care 
and deterrent to dishonesty is the realization 
that “carelessness” and dishonesty cannot be 
made to profit our policyholders. 


2. The Property 

The automobile presents many problems dif- 
fering from those arising in fire underwriting. 
Just as a millinery stock is not the same risk 
as a bank building, so inherent in insuring 
automobiles are many conditions peculiar to 
the class itself. Supplying the means for its 
own loss by theft, subject to long periods of 
unprotected exposure to such loss, it will al- 
ways present a severe hazard from that angle; 
it depreciates with astonishing rapidity, it is ex- 
pensive and to a percentage of owners far too 
great, it is a luxury they cannot afford. It is 
highly damageable by fire and collision. It car- 
ries fuel for its own destruction and the means 
of giving it the needed start. No “gasoline 
warranty” is in your auto policy nor is the 
wiring supervised by city inspectors. Bear its 
peculiarities in mind. 

Insufficient attention to the depreciation fac- 
tor can be blamed for much of our trouble. 
condition satisfactory today may six months 
from now mean a most severe moral hazard. 
Discontent with the car’s performance, hard 
usage, changed financial condition and many 
other causes may turn the good risk into a 
poor one. Remember your contract is an an- 
nual one and underwrite it for the last as well 
as the first month. Only the Agent can watch 
these features completely, hence the great need 
of a profit-sharing commission contract. 

3. The Source 

Business _ originates either through agents or 
brokers. To state arbitrarily that automobile 
business from agents is good and from brokers 
is poor will be refuted both I ge and vig- 
orously by all who have had field experience. 
A producer of premiums may represent a com- 
pany and hold a license as agent and still repre- 
sent his assured no less completely and whole- 
heartedly than another who is a “broker” and 
professedly represents his client. Almost every 
field man can classify each name in his agency 
list under two headings as “company agents” 
and “broker agents.” In a similar way, but 
probably not with such accuracy, brokers can be 
identified. 

Population is not a measure. All of us can 
name small town agents on whose judgment we 
can rely absolutely and city agents likewise, and 
many a small town agent will sacrifice his com- 
pany for the sake of his customer, It’s the 
man, not the town. After all is said, it must 
be remembered that the agent gets his business 
from the owner and usually the competition for 
it among his companies is most severe. An 
agent who is first, last and all the time “for” 
the company is indeed a jewel of great price. 

The “company agent” in the small town is in 
a better position to supervise. His business is 
personal—his organization is completely domi- 
nated by himself. His business, therefore, can 
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be accepted with greater latitude than that of 
even the best of the big town agents. 

No “broker agent” should represent these 
companies for t bile busi The condi- 
tion of this class is far too critical to indulge 
in_such luxuries or experiments. 

In judging agents use the information so 
plentifully available through your Secretaries, 
your Examiners and above all your fire Special 
Agents. To acquire it cost many thousands. 
To attempt automobile underwriting without it 
is the height of folly. 

The small town or farm car is the better risk 
physically. Absence of congestion greatly mini- 
mizes collision hazards. The automobile thief 
prefers the bright lights of the city, while in the 
smaller towns the private garage is more preva- 
lent and fire hazard correspondingly decreased. 
True, it comes harder; but the reddest apple 
always hangs the highest and every field man 
should confine his production efforts along auto- 
mobile lines, at least for the present, to the 
small town and to those agents in whose hands 
his underwriting is safe. 

Contingent commissions will do more than 
anything else to stimulate an underwriting view- 
point in agents. More later on this subject. 


4. The Physical Hazard 


An automobile presents a severe physical fire 
hazard, unnecessary to detail here. Standardiza- 
tion of cars has progressed to a point where this 
hazard is fairly uniform between different makes. 
The rate should be a measure of this hazard 
with merely the usual loading for unsatisfactory 
losses as it is not possible in making a rate to 
include a charge for specific moral hazard. Gas- 
oline hazards, of course, are the most severe. 
Electrical hazards are serious, especially as wir- 
ing is not given the attention it deserves in 
most cars. Oily rags, waste and dirt in the 
pan or around the engine are a constant menace. 
All this is additional to the “exposure” or 
hazard of a fire in the containing building. 

Despite such conditions, fires due strictly to 
such hazards are not common and could the 
moral element be removed doubtless fire insur- 
ance on automobiles at present rates would pay 
a profit. 

The theft hazard is, however, quite another 
story. With the ease with which cars lend 
themselves to being stolen, the increasing dif- 
ficulty in identifications, the prevalence of organ- 
ized bands of thieves, it is no wonder that 
although theft rates have advanced sharply the 
experience continues highly unsatisfactory. 
Locks are a help, when hon are locked. In- 
born American carelessness, and a “don’t care” 
spirit bred of a sense of “full insurance” con- 
tinue to levy toll on automobile underwriters. 

That collision hazards in large cities are and 
will continue to be severe goes without saying. 
Congestion of traffic has passed all preconceived 
ideas. he reckless driver is everywhere and 
threatens the life and property of all on the 
streets. 

In passing on the automobile risk, visualize 
it as it stands with relation to the various physi- 
cal hazards. Consider its damageability, its 
likelihood of loss and exercise the same discre- 
tion you would use in passing on a similar fire 
risk. 

The rate paid is of prime importance and its 
adequacy is fundamental in forming judgment 
as to the acceptability of the risk; the mere fact 
that it is “tariff” must not mean it is adequate. 


Prohibited List 


Experience has demonstrated very clearly that 
there are certain classes of automobile risks 
which we must not write. Agents are not 
authorized to bind the Company on any risk in 
this class however exceptional it may be but on 
submission of all the facts in regard to any such 
risk the Company will give them due considera- 
tion. 

The classes listed below are hadienty pro- 
hibited. Certain other classes are prohibited 
under conditions outlined in the paragraphs suc- 
ceeding. 





1. Jitneys, 

2. ‘axicabs, 

3. Sight-seeing buses, 

4. Passenger-carrying buses, 

5. Cars mortgaged as security for loans, 

6. Livery and rent cars of every kind, 

7. Automobiles, the manufacturers of which 
have gone out of business, | 

8. Specially assembled or specially con- 
structed automobiles, : 

9. Automobiles permanently out of commis- 
sion, , 

10. Automobiles of doubtful ownership, 


11. Automobiles suspected of being used for 
illegal purposes, 
12. Finance business. 


Doubtful Ownership 

There are many automobile owners in occu. 
pations affording only moderate incomes, such | s 
laborers, mechanics, garage employees, clerks, 
salesmen, etc., many of them foreigners, where 
no visible moral hazard appears, but the per. 
centage of these yielding to the temptation <f 
over-insurance is. very high. Such assurex 
as a class, are always on the brink of mori| 
hazard due to poor finances, the expensive u 
keep of a car, and the lack of appreciation 
the real function of insurance. 

Such cars are classed as being of doubtf.:! 
ownership must be declined. 

Mortgaged Automobiles 
_ Mortgaged automobiles can properly be divid: 4 
into two classes: 

(1) Automobiles purchased on the deferred 
payment plan. . 

Automobiles upon which the owner h:s 
placed a chattel mortgage as security for a loan. 

We are willing to accept insurance on cars 
purchased on the installment plan provided t! 
purchaser is reliable and the amount of insur- 
ance written is in accordance with rules herein 
set forth, and further provided the owner has 
sufficient equity in the car (not less than on 
third). Cars purchased on the deferred payment 
plan must not be insured for more than 75° 
of cost price. 

It should be borne in mind on conditions| 
sales cars that the manufacturer or sales age 
invariably insists upon insurance at the time c: 
is purchased. Very often insurance on autom 
biles purchased under the conditional sales ar- 
rangement is offered a long time after the dat 
of purchase. It is generally the fact in such 
cases that the insurance had previously be: 
cancelled by some other company, in all proba- 
bility for bad loss experience. Such business . 
should be absolutely declined. 

Insurance on automobiles upon which there i 
a chattel mortgage to cover a loan is not ac- 
ceptable and must be declined. 

All automobiles which are not freed from all 
encumbrances within twelve months after pu 
chase should be declined. The only exception 
to this rule is a commercial truck which is being 
purchased by a reputable and responsible busi 
ness concern. Such cases will be considered 
by the company upon being furnished full par- 


ticulars. 
Jointly Owned Cars 

Insurance on automobiles owned jointly b 
two or more persons should be avoided. Unles 
the joint owners are asscciated in business, such 
risks should be declined unconditionally. When 
two or more persons own a car jointly there is 
always an opportunity for dissatisfaction on th 
part of the co-owners. This is a poor class 
and our record will be benefited by declining 
such risks, ommercial trucks owned jointly 
by individuals are likewise prohibited. 

Salesmen’s Automobiles 

Cars of the passenger type owned by business 
and mercantile houses and used by salesmen an 
other employees have proven to be heavy lo 
producers. The principal losses are frem th: 
of entire car and from collision. The high the 
record is due to such machines being left o 
the streets unattended, but ready for immediat 
operation, for long periods of time. The co 
lision losses are high on this class because th 
machines are used principally in running about 
city streets, and are in use more constantly thar 
the average privately owned car. 

There is also the additional factor that sales 
men and employees using an employer’s car do 
not use the same degree of care as if th: 
owned the car. themselves. 

Full coverage collision insurance must not 
be written on such cars and theft insurance must 
not be accepted in the largest cities unless th 
name or trademark of the owner is painted o1 
both sides of the car or unless the car is 
equipped with an approved lock. 

Cars in this class should be written only aft« 
the most thoroughly investigation and considera 
tion and unless specially authorized must be de 
clined. 

Physicians’ Cars 

Automobiles owned by Physicians not employ 
ing chauffeurs are a class which carry a hig! 
theft loss record in the large cities. This is du 
to the fact that physicians driving their ow: 
machines leave them unattended for long period 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 
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Electrical Machiaeey Seurante 


By Stanley M. Ward, Jr., Maryland Casualty Company 


The Maryland announces that it is 
now prepared to issue policies indemni- 
fying against loss by reason of break- 
down, including any electrical disturb- 
ance; that is, burnouts of all kinds of 
electrical machinery. 

Our electrical machinery policy, as 
‘t will be named, will follow the same 
iimes of coverage as our steam boiler, 
engine or fly-wheel contracts; namely, 
against all immediatesloss or damage 
rom break-down of the machine or ma- 
hines covering the machines them- 
selves, all other property of the as- 
sured, wherever located, the property 
{ others for which he would be liable, 
ind, furthermore, will defend on behalf 
f£ the assured any suit arising from 
reak-down that may be brought against 

1e assured. Furthermore, the policy 
may ‘be extended by endorsement to 
cover damages arising out of the death 
or injury, caused by breakdown, of any 
person or persons. 

The coverage of employees under 
common law or compensation benefits 
under this new form of electrical ma- 
chinery policy shall be governed by the 
compensation laws of the various states 
or provinces and follow the same proce- 
dure that governs similar coverage in 
connection with our steam boiler, fly- 
wheel or engine policies. 


Electrical Machinery in Power Trans- 
mission 

The advancement of all kinds of elec- 
trical machinery into the world of 
power transmission has brought up the 
importance of-introducing a form of 
insurance policy that would relieve thc 
burden of replacement cost from break- 
down from the user of all kinds of 
rotating or non-rotating electric ma- 
chinery, 

There is always a probability of a 
break-down causing serious loss covered 
by our policy on any kind of electrical 
equipment and, the opportunities of ob- 
taining a volume of this business are 
immeasurable, as. every factory, office 
building, manufacturing plant, and, in 
fact, every kind of enterprise will lead 
te some form of electrical equipment 
representing an insurance prospect. 
Break-downs to all sources of electrical 
machines from internal electric disturb- 
ances, including lightning, are every- 
day occurrences. 

Heretofore the user of electrical ap- 
paratus has never had the opportunity 
of obtaining indemnity for break-down 
on any of his electrical equipment and 
we feel sure that the average experi- 
ence of the operator of electrical ma- 
chines will be sufficient introduction of 
the value of this new form of protec- 
tion and that the public will welcome 
it with appreciation. 

Definition of “Machine” 

The term “machine,” as referred to 
in the electrical machinery policy, 
means any piece of electrical appara- 
tus, including the pulleys and gears, if 
any, mounted on the shaft of the ma- 
chine. 

Meaning of “Break-Down” 


The word “break-down,” as frequent 
vy referred to above, shall mean the 
breaking, burning out or disrupting of 
the machine or any part thereof, while 


in operation, which immediately stops 
the functions of the machine and which 
necessitates repairs or replacement be- 
fore its functions can be restored. 


A few of the well-known names of 
electrical machines which would be in- 
sured under the above policy are the 
electrical generator, motor, mo¢or- 
generator sets, rotary converters, and 
other rotating electrical machines. In 
addition to the rotating machines men- 
tioned, we will also insure under the 
same policy non-rotating miscellaneous 
electrical apparatus. 

In this connection, however, it is 
necessary to carefully describe the ap- 
paratus, give its value and the amount 
of insurance desired thereon. 

Efficient Inspections 


We would emphasize the point that 
the assured not only receives ample 
protection under this new form of 
policy when the inevitable break-down 
occurs, but the company will provide 
such efficient inspections of all insured 
objects as will bring to light improper 
conditions, defects, etc., which when 
remedied, as our assured will be glad 
to do, will prevent a great number of 
accidents. 


Our inspection service would prevent 
a great many break-downs from me- 


chanical causes, but it would not over- 


come the great possibility of break- 
down due to inherent defects and elec- 
trical disturbances that represent the 
most serious hazard in the operation 
of any electrical machine, and, as 
stated, all loss or damage resulting 
from electrical disturbances, burnouts 
of any character, are covered by this 
new policy. 
Rates 

The rates for this class of insurance 
are now in the process of being tabu- 
lated for distribution and during the 
interim all premiums for electrical ma- 
chinery and rules therefor will be sent 
direct from the Home Office. 

On prospective business we would 
ask you to give us the name of the risk, 
the location, the character of operation 
conducted, and, furthermore, to solicit 
information with regard to the risk you 
propose to insure having been refused 
or cancelled for similar coverage by 
any other company, and, furthermore, 
whether or not any of the units involved 
for insurance have suffered  break- 
downs during the previous three years, 
and if so, give us as much information 
as can be obtained regarding the nature 
of any accident. 


The essential information required 
for rating purposes on different ma- 
chines is as follows: 


For each generator: 
1. Character of current (whether alternating 
or direct). 
2. Voltage of machine. 
3. Capacity (expressed in kilovolt amperes, 
if given, otherwise in kilowatts). 
4. Speed of machine (in revolutions per min- 
ute). 
For each motor: 
1. Character of current (whether alternating 
or direct). 
2. Voltage of machine. 
3. Capacity (expressed in kilovolt amperes. if 
given, otherwise in horse power. If neither 
kilovolt amperes, nor horse power is given, 
give kilowatts). 
4. Speed of machine (in revolutions per min- 


ute). 
For each transformer: 
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Number of phases—single or three phase. 

. Voltage of machine. 

. Capacity (expressed in kilovolt amperes, if 
given, otherwise in kilowatts). 


Complete Power Plant Insurance 

You will note that the company, in 
its adoption of electrical machinery in- 
suratfce, has now facilities for insuring 
complete power plant equipment. 

This complete protection, which is, 
of course, accompanied by the well- 
known efficient and superior inspection 
service of the company, includes steam 
boilers and all pressure objects, steam 
piping, engines, steam and water tur- 
bines, fly-wheels, and now our latest 
feature, the electrical machines. 

By the time this article comes to 
your attention we will have sent you a 
circular letter introducing our electrical 
machinery policy, rating forms and 
other features pertaining to the cover- 
age, but at the same time we need your 
earnest co-operation in placing this pro- 
tection before the attention of the pub- 
lic, and any further queries which may 
be found necessary are earnestly solicit- 
ed and will be given our immediate 
attention, 


wry 





CHIMNEY ORDINANCE 

A new ordinance for the construction 
of chimneys has been drafted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
after thorough consideration and dis- 
cussion by various technical organiza- 
tions, architects and engineers. The 
ordinance is recommended for use in 
cities and towns of any size, or as a 
state law. Twelve national organiza- 
tions of engineers, architects, and man- 
ufacturers of building materials have 
endorsed the proposal as a practical 
means of overcoming the fire hazard 
due to poorly constructed chimneys. 

The required construction, while pro- 
viding a fireproof chimney, allows sufli- 
cient draft at all times. The need for 
such an ordinance is obvious when it 
is considered that flames starting from 
chimneys rank fourth among the most 
prolific causes of fire throughout the 
entire country during the last five 
years. 
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ADJUSTERS TOO BUSY 

Some day in the near future, if losses 
ease off sufficiently, the fire insurance 
adjusters in New York will get together 
for the purpose of forming a chapter of 
their own, but F. I. Crisfield, of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, believes that 
just at present it would be impossible 
to call a meeting of the adjusters and 
loss men. They are too busy! And it 
is true that the men connected with 
the loss departments of the fire insur- 
ance companies have had plenty to do 
for the past twelve months. 

When conditions improve, Mr. Cris- 
field, who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee which was appointed to arrange 
for the organization of the Loss Adjust- 
ing Chapter of the Insurance Society of 
New York, will call a meeting for the 
election of officers and to consider other 
business relative to organization. There 
is wisdom in forming an adjusters’ 
group, and such an organiz&tion as this 


one purposes to be is sure to benefit its 
membership. 





NEW SOCIAL CLUB 
Philadelphia specials are organizinz 
a social club which will be run along 
the line of the Smoke & Cinders Club 
of Western Pennsylvania. 
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American Equitable 
Quits Marine Writing 


OVERHEAD COSTS TOO HIGH 





Albert Ullmann Made Profits for Com- 
pany During Bad Years, But Future 
Seems No Brighter 





Albert Ullmann will initial tomorrow 
the last application for marine insur- 
ance placed with the American Equita- 
ble Assurance Company, and on April 
1 of the coming year will sever his con- 
nections with the Columbia Underwrit- 
ing Agency, of which he is now presi- 
dent. The American Equitable decided 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
on December 21 that the marine depart- 
ment should be discontinued and active 
underwriting stopped on December 31. 
Outstanding risks will be either re- 
insured or cancelled. 

R. A. Corroon, president of the 
American Equitable, informed The 
Eastern Underwriter that the passing 





ALBERT ULLMANN 


of the Columbia Underwriting Agency 
was caused by inflated overhead ex- 
penses, the acquisition cost of profita- 
ble marine risks today being entirely 
disproportionate to the amount of busi- 
ness written. In addition, the future 
outlook for the marine insurance busi- 
ness held no immediately bright pros- 
pects in the estimation of the directors. 
For these two reasons only did they 
vote to abandon marine underwriting 
for the present. 

Mr. Ullmann, who is one of the most 
picturesque, popular and capable marine 
underwriters in New York, has made 
money for the American Equitable dur- 
ing the two years and eight months 
that he has directed the Columbia 
Underwriting Agency’s aperations. Offi- 
cers of the company were profuse in 
their praise of Mr. Ullmann and deeply 
regret the condition of affairs render- 
ing expedient the cessation of marine 
underwriting. It is a question of eco- 
nomics purely, not of individualities, 
Speaking of Mr. Ullmann, one of the 
American Equitable officers said: “We 
could not have had a better or more 
conservative underwriter for our marine 
department. He has selected risks with 
such painstaking care and precision 
that our underwriting experience has 
shown a profit. But the process of 
close analyzation of marine applications 
leaves the possible acceptances too few 


in number to warrant the costly “over- 
head expenses which are necessary for 
the proper maintenance of an American 
marine underwriting agency. It is not 
a problem of heavy losses but making 
good business carry the overhead. 
That we believe impossible while for- 
eign trade remains so slack.” 

Mr. Ullmann will remain in charge 
of the agency until the first of April 
attending to matters required in the 
winding up of affairs of any organiza- 
tion. The American Equitable was or- 
ganized in April, 1918, and the marine 
branch launched under the guiding 
hand of C. R. Ebert, who formed his 
own company to act as the agency. 
When Mr. Ebert resigned to become 
head of the New York marine office of 
the Automobile Mr. Ullmann was se- 
cured from the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, where he had been underwriting 
for S. D. McComb since June of the 
previous year, 

Like several others, whose personali- 
ties overshadow the offices with which 
they are associated, Mr. Ullmann re- 
ceived a thorough training in the rudi- 
ments and intricacies of marine insur- 
ance under the expert Franz Herrmann. 
After the war had forced Mr. Herr- 
mann, because of his nationality, into 
the background, Mr. Ullmann remained 
with O. G. Orr & Co., which took over 
the marine management of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. He remained there until 
1918. 

Throughout his entire career as an 
underwriter he has been consistently 
known as a terror to brokers aiming to 
slip some undesirable risks over his 
desk and onto his companies’ books. 
Never attempting to write for premium 
income Mr. Ullmann scrutinizes appli- 
cations with a microscopic eye, and 
often volunteers advice on underwrit- 
ing and brokering to a frightened 
placer whose applications are summar- 
ily rejected. But he has a genial smile 
always ready for use. 

In 1920 the Columbia Underwriting 
Agency wrote marine premiums total- 
ing $667,970 and paid losses amounting 
to $448,387. 





CHESTER SUCCEEDS OSBORN 

H. T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
American Institute of Marine Under 
writers’ committee handling the propo- 
sition of simplifying the phraseology of 
marine insurance policies. He succeeds 
to the position formerly held by F. H. 
Osborn who has withdrawn from the 
marine field. Mr. Chester has been a 
member of the committee from the time 
of its creation several weeks ago. HK. 
W. S. Morren of Carpinter & Baker, 
has been selected by President McGee 
of the Institute to be the third member 
of the committee. 


Expect Compromise 
On Lloyd’s Issue 


EXTREMES MUST BE MODIFIED 


One Underwriter Suggests Moderate 
Tax on Foreign Risks; Wants No 
Radical Prohibitions 





Upon the request of company repre- 
sentatives swamped with administrative 
duties in connection with the finishing 
of this year’s business, Superintendent 
Stoddard has deferred the next con: 
ference on the status of Lloyd’s and 
other unincorporated non-admitted in- 
surers until after New Year’s Day. it 
is probable that he will call the com- 
mittee of six to meet early next week 
at the New York office of the State 
Department when the official delegates 
will be expected to lay their proposi- 
tions squarely on the table. 

Whatever the original demands of 
the admitted fire companies, admitted 
marine companies, casualty companies, 
state agents, fire brokers and marine 
brokers it is assumed that the repre- 
sentatives of these interests are enter- 
ing the conferences with a spirit of 
conciliation and a willingness to sacri- 
fice, if necessary, some hopes in order 
that an agreement will be reached and 
further wrangles before legislators and 
arbitrators in Albany dispensed with. 

It is not to be expected that the 
marine insurance companies, through 
the American Institute, will instruct 
Hendon Chubb to be so magnanimous 
as to sanction a solution permitting 
brokers to run rampant throughout the 
world with their applications with abso- 
lutely no restrictions imposed upon the 
placing of this insurance by the State 
Department. Nor will the brokers 
yield without a struggle to the ex- 
treme of allowing insurance companies, 
through legislative acts, to erect a 
Chinese wall around the American mar- 
kets. 

Somewhere in “no man’s land” a 
compromise must be effected which 
won't conflict with public policy, the 
state’s policy, discriminate against as- 
sureds nor cripple the expansion of 
American companies. 

None of the conferees are inclined to 
discuss in advance the lengths to which 
they may be disposed to go to effect 
a harmonious settlement of the ques- 
tion of placing insurance with Lloyd’s. 
Statements will be issued from the State 
Department following each conference 
describing progress made and the line 
of procedure along which Superintena- 
ent Stoddard and the committee are 
working. 

Views of One Underwriter 

A marine underwriter of keen judg- 
ment and a disposition to keep open- 
minded through these discussions, 
which have more than once strained 
the patience of agency officers along 
Beaver Street, has outlined in an in- 
formal way some points that the con- 
ference should give heed to. 
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Bombay. 


“Whatever amendments are made iy 
this State’s policy toward unadmitte:| 
insurance the _ distinction between 
Lloyd’s and non-admitted corpora- 
tions should be removed,” said this un- 
derwriter. “Discriminations in favor 5; 
Lloyd’s are grossly unfair to all com- 
panies. Every insurer should be placed 
upon an equal footing with respect io 
conformance to supervisory regulation; 

“Efforts to exclude non-admitted fo;- 
eign insurers altogether from divertin- 
premiums from American offices 
through the passage of laws forbiddin« 
insuring with Lloyd’s or placing a 
heavy broker’s tax upon such insuran 
may easily revert to the disadvanta; 
of this market.” Shippers and stean- 
ship owners are not .under obligation io 
insure either through New York brokers 
or with domestic companies while tho 
foreign markets exist and marine insu:- 
ance remains an international business. 
It cannot be hedged about and confined 
to a single country, much less to Ne 
York State or any other commonwealth. 
If foreign buyers find that American 
exporters cannot procure in New York 
marine insurance as economical as o))- 
tainable abroad by their mercantile 
competitors they will insist upon bu; 
ing C. F., instead of C. I. F. 

“However, the duty still remains for 
the State Government to guard the in- 
terests of the insuring public and like- 
wise aid legitimately and fairly the 
development of companies writing busi- 
ness in New York State. The experi 
knowledge of insurance departmen! 
Officials exceeds and is distinctly pre- 
ferable to the preconceived notions ot 
some shippers and brokers who woui? 
‘take a chance’ on cheap foreign in- 
surance and perhaps later shoulder a: 
uncollectible loss upon themselves or 
their clients. Regulations have their 
legitimate place in the world of insur 
ance, 

“In my opinion a moderate tax should 
be imposed on iusurance shipped abroad 
in the event that the taxes now paid 
by our companies are not reduced ncr 
lifted, but the absolute prohibition oc! 
business relations with Lloyd’s would 
be a death blow to New York, brokers 
and companies alike. 

“The policy of not sanctioning tho 
writing of insurance by home offices 
without reporting the same to the 
United States branches for purposes of 
taxation, should be continued. 

“American companies should be en- 
couraged to reduce their overhead ex- 
penses by the elimination of disburse 
ments for practically useless purposes. 
We know that the underwriter across 
the street with nis elaborate establish- 
ment is not our most dangerous com- 
petitor but the shrewd foreigner who 
has shaved his acquisition cost to the 
bone. The State should help us by 
charging these non-admitted foreigner: 
a fee for doing business here, but the 
department cannot be expected i» 
guarantee us an undisturbed market b 
trying to coerce our competitors, an| 
by heavy taxes eliminate differentials 
in cost between American and foreigu 
insurance.” 





BALLARD GETS OSAKA 





Powerful Japanese Company to Ente: 
U. S. for Re-Insurance Only; Will 
Make $500,000 Deposit 





Sumner Ballard has added the stron 
Osaka Marine & Fire, of Osaka, Japan 
to his powerful group of re-insuranc 
companies. The company will make aj) 
plication immediately for admission t 
New York State, with a deposit o° 
$500,000 and afterwards will spread i: 
operations through other states. Th: 
Osaka will not underwrite marine risk: 
but confine its acceptances to fire r-- 
insurance lines only. It has operate! 
in Great Britain for several years. 

Other insurance companies of whic? 
Mr. Ballard is either United States 
manager or an executive include th: 
following: International, of New York: 
National, of Copenhagen; Metropolitan 
National, of Havana; Skandinavia, of 
Copenhagen; and the New India, of 
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Report Norske Lloyd 
Liquidating at Home 


FACTS STILL UNCONFIRMED 





Assets in U. S., However, Cannot Be 
Withdrawn Till All Claims of 
Assureds Here Are Met 





The Norske Lloyd of Norway is going 
into liquidation, according to unofficial 
information received in this country 
through the medium of British insur- 
ance journals. The United States 
pranch, of which Robert Van Iderstine 
js manager, and which is now being 
dissolved, will be affected by the insol- 
yency, temporary or otherwise, of the 
parent company in only one particular. 
Under the laws governing operations of 
United States branches of foreign com- 
panies funds deposited here cannot be 
remitted to home offices for the satis- 
faction of claimants there until all lia- 
bilities under policies written here have 
been paid in full. In that respect the 
condition of the parent company has 
no bearing upon proceedings here, and 
Mr, Van Iderstine informs The Eastern 
Underwriter that the paying of claims 
here is progressing with uninterrupted 
satisfaction. 

In the event that assets available for 
distribution to policyholders in this 
country fail to meet the full obligations 
of the Norske Lloyd to American as- 
sured the insolvency of the home office 
lessens considerably the hope for the 
forwarding of kroner for exchange into 
dollars. However, as the American as- 
sets have not been exhausted in the 
adjustment of claims, it is wholly im- 
possible to learn whether the reorgani- 
zation of the parent company and the 
shortage of funds there will cost Amer- 
ican assureds a penny. 

London reports with respect to the 
discontinuance of active operations by 
the Norske Lloyd mention steps taken 
by the company to liquidate its British 
and Norwegian debts and also the for- 
mation of a new company, Aktiesel- 
skabet Nye Norske Lloyd, with a guar- 
anteed share capital of 5,000,000 kr., 
which the old company, it is said, is to 
have the option of acquiring over a fixed 
period. This company is being formed 
to maintain the business connections 
of the old Norske Lloyd. 

“The Policy-Holder,’ of Manchester, 
which publishes an account of the 
Norske Lloyd’s steps toward reconstruc- 
tion, says: 

“The announcement that the Norske 
Lloyd is entering into liquidation is 
regarded as a misfortune in British in- 
surance circles. Quite recently repre- 
sentatives of this company were over 
here trying to arrange for a discharge 
of the company’s liabilities on a basis 
of 20 kroner, or about 13s. 4d. to the 
pound. It was pointed out that much 
of the monies of the company were 
taken to Norway, where the pound was 
depreciated, but now 2 pound will buy 
thirty or more kroner, and to convert 
_* into sterling in these days spells 
ruin. 

“With this view there was much sym- 
pathy, and, although it involved the 
English offices in a serious loss, the 
general disposition was to accept the 
Proposal, although one office, we hear, 


Was prepared to ‘fall in’ if the Norske 


Lloyd would add about 33% to the 
criginal sum owing! A suggestion which 
rather reminds us of the parable of the 
unjust steward! But the improper pro- 
posal was rejected. Be this as it may, 
the failure of the Norske Lloyd is seri- 
ous, for it means that other liquida- 
tions will probably follow and the mar- 
ket, as a whole today, is in a highly 
nervous state. Many of the Norske 
Lloyd's assets are locked up in Amer- 
ca and there, of course, they will re- 
main. This does not improve the posi- 
tion for other creditors.” 


HUMAN EQUATION FIXES RATES 





McGee Flounts Charges That Under- 
derwriters Are Prejudiced Against 
Shipping Board Vessels 





Personal hazards determine largely 
the differences between rates on United 
States Shipping Board vessels and other 
ships, William McGee asserted in a 
statement to the press on the subject 
of alleged discrimination by American 
underwriters against steamers belong- 
ing to its own nationals. ‘There are 
several factors which enter into this 
situation,” said Mr. McGee. “There is 
no reason why ships, merely because 
they are Shipping Board vessels, should 
carry a low rate. It is the human 
equation which will determine the price 
quite as much as the character and 
condition of the vessel. The old-time 
foreign operators have known their 
business for years. They hire crews 
which know their business. They can 
operate vessels with the maximum of 
safety. 

“The foreign underwriter places his 
insurance with a full knowledge of the 
ship, the company which operates it, 
the cargo and the service in which the 
vessel plies. He will, under these con- 
ditions, name a lower price for insur- 
ance than on an almost unknown Amer- 
ican vessel and operator in the same 
trade. Time alone will remedy that 
situation. When American operators 
have proven their ability to operate 
ships safely, they will get equal rates 
or possibly even better rates than will 
the foreign operator. But he will get 
those rates not because the vessels are 
under the American flag or because 
they belong to the Shipping Board, but 
because as a business proposition he 
has proved that he is a good risk.” 

Mr. McGee was in Washington last 
week conferring on this subject with 
members of the Shipping Board. He 
went at the special request of Meyer 
Lissner, the moving spirit behind the 
investigation into marine insurance 
conditions. 





MARINE CATALOGUE AND FORMS 





Joseph Lazard, of Fireman’s Fund, Goes 
With Smith & Smyth, 
New York 





Beginning January 1, 1922, Joseph 
Lazard, recently with the Atlantic 
Marine Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, will becom? 
sales manager of the Marine Catalogue 
and Marine Forms, published by Smith 
& Smyth, New York City. 

This Catalogue of Marine Forms, 
which sells for $10, contains copies of 
over 150 forms which are carried in 
stock by the publishers for immediate 
delivery, and to which new forms are 
constantly added as they are adopted 
by marine insurance companies. 

It is entirely different from any other 
work of this kind, in that it contains 
not only the wording but the exact 
copies of the forms themselves, neatly 
bound loose leaf form, arranged as 
nearly as possible alphabetically with 
each form numbered to avoid mistake 
in ordering, and a complete index of 
contents and price list. 

Mr, Lazard has had fifteen years ex- 
perience in marine insurance and will 
be pleased to personally call on anyone 
interested and explain in detail. 


Model Marine Bill 
Passes the Senate 


——_ 


NO OBJECTIONS WERE VOICED 





Taxation of Net Profits Instead of 
Premiums Provided; Multiple Line 
System is Retained 





With no objections and without even 
the formality of a roll call, the Model 
Marine Insurance Bill, designed for use 
in the District of Columbia, passed the 
Senate last week. The Edmonds Bill, 
its counterpart in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is expected to be brought 
up for vote and passed with the same 
facility shortly after the holidays, 

The unostentatious way with which 
the marine insurance Dill slipped 
through the Senate may tend to rob it 
of its real significance and importance, 
that of serving as a practical guide to 
state insurance departments which may 
conscientiously intend to aspire toward 
uniformity and simplicity with respect 
to regulations governing the writing of 
marine insurance. The initial effort to- 
ward concerted action to relieve marine 
writing companies of unnecessary ob- 
stacles was made at the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention in California 
last year. 

An ambitious program calling for 
more radical reforms than now pro- 
vided for in the Congressional measure 
was offered to the commissioners for 
consideration. Later in New York seri- 
ous objections were interposed to cer- 
tain features by brokers and a group 
of fire and casualty writing companies. 
The brokers condemned as monopolistic 
attempts to impose a tax upon marine 
insurance placed with unadmitted for- 
eign insurers, and the hostile companies 
feared a lowering of underwriting 
standards if the British system of mul- 
tiple line underwriting were substituted 
in this country for the present method 
of strict legal separation of underwrit- 
ing powers between fire and casualty 
companies. 

As passed by the Senate the Model 
Marine Insurance Bill is noteworthy 
for its progressive recommendations 
for changes in the methods of taxing 
marine writing companies. Fundamen- 
tal changes sought by the bill are the 
following: 

Substitution of a system of net profits 
taxation for marine insurance instead 
of taxing gross premiums. 

Establishment of the multiple insur- 
ance principle so that American com- 
panies may be permitted to transact all 
kinds of insurance other than life, 
surety and bonding. The limitations, 
not in actual conflict with the original 
aims of the Government, were intro- 
duced following the Commissioners 
Convention in New York last December. 

Enlargement of reinsurance facilities 
to permit direct writing companies to 
exchange business with other com- 
panies if meeting proper standards of 
solvency so freely as to make the re- 
insurance automatic and practically 
national in scope. 

Removal of existing limitations on 
the financial powers of companies 
which hamper operations in foreign 
fields by permitting credit for deposits 
made in other countries over the legal 
reserve liability as an asset in the com- 
pany’s home statement. 
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WANTED 


Insurance Underwriter expe- 
rienced in Compensation, 
Automobile and Miscellane- 
ous lines for General Agency 
located in large City of West- 
ern New York. An excellent 
opportunity for the right 
man. Address, giving age, 
Underwriting experience, and 
salaries formerly drawn. Box 
| 647 this office. 




















Weak Re-Insurance 
Exacts Heavy Toll 


INVOLVES MORE THAN ONE 








Several British Companies Reported 
Nervous as the Norske Lloyd Goes 
Into Liquidation 





Involved reinsurance agreements 
present one serious drawback. The 
failure of one company may, and often 


does, lead to the collapse of others at 
a period when the vast majority of 
marine insurance companies are fight- 
ing the struggles of their lives to keep 
losses from engulfing not only current 
premiums but likewise the accumulated 
surplus and: capital of an organization. 
In commenting upon the announcement 
that the Norske Lloyd was going into 
liquidation “The Policy-Holder,” a Brit- 
ish contemporary, says: “Be this as 
it may, the failure of the Norske Lloyd 
is serious, for it means that other 
liquidations will probably follow and 
the market, as a whole today, is in a 
highly nervous state,” 


Whereas this statement pertains 
directly to the British market, where a 
number of strictly marine writing com- 
panies are wavering on the precipice 
of disaster, the situation applies with 
some force here. The elimination of a 
handful of American companies from 
the marine insurance field was hastened 
by, although not fundamentally caused 
by, the failure of foreign reinsurers to 
liquidate their liabilities on excess or 
participating covers. The inflated values 
of wartime shipments sped the evil of 
a haphazard and indiscriminate inter- 
exchange of reinsurance to such an ex- 
tent that many stock companies actual- 
ly changed themselves into inter- 
insurers and became susceptible to all 
the traditional and hereditary diseases 
of that class of insurance. 


Such a system sealed its doom at the 
outset. Established on the crest of 
prosperity, no provisions were made for 
proper functioning in times of distress. 

With it went not alone the weak 
European companies born in the re- 
insurance field, sustained there during 
their infancies and slaughtered there 
prematurely, but along with them some 
prominent direct writing companies of 
a purely marine character. More than 
one fire company severed its marine 
insurance departments rather than per- 
mit a withered limb to become an im- 
pediment to its otherwise favorable 
progress, when bad insurance had 
paralyzed that limb. 

The prime necessity for discreet 
underwriting is today being stressed 
the world over. An equally eagle eye 
should be cast over reinsurance offer- 
ings available for use. In the parlance 
of fire offices, the marine underwriter 
must avoid a conflagration hazard by 
not placing his reinsurance accounts 
all in one or two markets. That was 
tried with respect to Norway, Holland, 
Denmark and France, and when the 
blaze of failure started it subsided only 
after those countries had been gutted 
of their weak companies and in these 
losses American companies partici- 


pated. A spread of reinsurance is as 
desirable as a spread of original busi- 
ness, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Gore Guaranteed Sale 
Of 100,000 Policies 


TO DAILY PAPERS 





SOLD THEM 





Indiana Newspaper Man Quits Paper to 
Go With North American Accident; 
Discusses “Free Insurance” 





R. H. Gore, who did as much as any- 
one else to “put over” free insurance 
by newspapers in order to boost their 
circulations, and who was manager of 
the Terre Haute “Post,” of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has resigned .in order to become 
manager of the newspaper department 
of the North American Accident, of 
Chicago. Mr. Gore is pushing the 
“reader service” newspaper travel acci- 
dent insurance idea, and says that more 
than 200 American daily papers are 
using the North American contract. 
There is now quite a lot of controversy 
running in the newspaper publishers’ 
organs about this insurance, some writ: 
ers acting as critics, while others de- 
fend it, In the current issue of “Editor 
and Publisher” the North American Ac- 
cident takes an entire page ad in which 
the following newspapers endorse their 
experience with the North American’s 
contract: Washington “Herald,” Mont- 
gomery “Advertiser,” Richmond “Item,” 
Muncie “Evening Press” and Hamilton 
“Daily News.” 

In view of the controversy waging 
over this insurance it is interesting to 
get Mr. Gore’s point of view. He as- 
serts that not one of the insurance 
companies who are making these ar- 
rangements with newspapers “goi, into 
the game voluntarily.” The North 
American Accident issued its policy 
only after Gore had visited the Chicago 
Home Office upon six different. occa- 
sions and finally prevailed upon the 
company to give his paper, the Terre 
Haute “Post,” a policy. The North 
American agreed to do this if Gore 
would guarantee the sale of 100,000 
policies by-his and other papers he 
might interest. This was done. Then 
the National CasuaJty got into the field, 
Gore says, at the request of Circulation 
Manager Dubbs, of the St. Louis “Star,” 
and “he had to work quite a long time 
to get them to consider the matter fav- 
orably.” -Another company, the Great 
American, the newest company in the 
field, and the youngest, came in at the 
request of Mr. Hill, of the Publish- 
ers’ Co-operative Company. Continuing, 
Gore says: 

“One of these companies not only 
has not made any money in this busi- 
ness, but last year had 93% loss ratio.” 
This contradicts assertions in the news- 
paper papers that the public is being 
promised something for nothing, but is 
getting nothing. Gore went on to say: 

“The accident policy has been used 
fm Terre Haute fifteen months by the 
Terre Haute ‘Post.’ We have paid 103 
claims and seven of these have been 
death claims for the major amounts. 
In every case the money paid was 
desperately needed by the beneficiaries 
and the Terre Haute ‘Post’ feels that 
it has given a valuable service to its 
readers. The other two newspapers in 
Terre Haute are also using the insur- 
ance, but that hasn’t discouraged ths 
‘Post’ in the least, for we used it for 
the benefit of our readers, to give them 
cheap: protection and we did not care 
how many. of the papers in the town 
used the idea. We gained 9,000 new 
home delivered subscribers in Terre 
Haute and its suburban towns through 
this insurance feature.” 

In the meantime “Editor and Pub- 
lisher” has published another article 


in which it calls the insurance policy 


proposition “nothing for something.” 





Dawson’s Bill Would 
Advance Auto Rates 


AT START ABOUT 60%, HE SAYS 








Favors a State Mutual Idea to Carry 
Out His Compu'sory Insurance 
Proposition 





Miles M. Dawson, the consulting 
actuary of New York, who was one of 
the leading insurance advisers of 
Charles E, Hughes at the time of the 
Armstrong investigation, which changed 
the insurance code of New York, is out 
making speeches in favor of the bill, 
which he has prepared under City Club 
auspices for introduction in the Legis- 
lature and which will make motor car 
liability insurance compulsory. 

In a talk before the Motor Truck As- 
sociation of America Mr. Dawson said 
that, besides compelling all motor car 
users in this state to carry some form 
of liability insurance, the bill would in- 
clude measures whereby a _ reckless 
operator, apprehended for frequent ac- 
cidents, would have his insurance can- 
celed. The cancelation of the insur- 
ance would automatically cancel the 
right to drive the car. 

Mr. Dawson admitted that at the 
start insurance rates would be in- 
creased, probably 60% higher than the 
present rates. 

He advocated for the proposed com. 
pulsory insurance some exclusive pub- 
lic manner of supplying it. Along this 
line he is quoted by one daily paper as 
saying: 

“I venture to say that if we could 
obtain a bill providing for insurance 
under a public mutual system divided 
into various automobile groups, such as 
passenger cars, trucks, taxicabs, jit- 
neys, etc., and perhaps into sectional 
groups throughout the state, such a 
project could be conducted at a mini- 
mum of expense and would also place a 
check upon owners and drivers and en- 
able us, in a few years, to eliminate 
those who are reckless. 

“The new bill will probably provide 
that the compensation must be paid, 
but it will not deny the right to insti- 
tute liability suits. In the great ma-: 
jority of cases, Mr. Dawson felt that 
the awards under the compulsory insur- 
ance act would be accepted, in view of 
the fact that they would be quickly 
adjusted and paid, whereas a liability 
suit is a long and tedious process. He 
cited the case of the present Workmen’s 
Compensation act in treat Britain 
which compels payment but also gives 
the injured person the right to sue for 
liability. The workman thus has the 
best of it both ways, but statistics show 
that less than 1% of injured workmen 
sue under the liability act.” 





GOOD BALTIMORE ADVICE 
An important Baltimore concern 
offers the following advice to employes: 
1—Start with what you are. j 
2—Work with what you have. 
3—Go forward from where you stand. 
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All Departments of New York Branch 
to Be at 100 William Street 
After May 1, 1922 





The General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation has leased more 
space in the Woodbridge Building, 100 
William street, New York, and will 
house its various New York depart- 
ments under one roof after May 1, 1922. 
The New York branch office now occu- 
pies space on the ground floor and in 
the basement of the Woodbridge Build- 
ing and its claim department is quar- 
tered in the Travelers Building at 55 
John street. 

Leases for space in the Travelers 
Building have been canceled and leases 
for additional space on the ground floor 
and on the twelfth floor of the Wood- 
bridge Building have ‘been signed, effec- 
tive May 1, 1922. Shortly after that 
date the New York branch office of the 
General Accident will have its several 
departments located much more con- 
veniently. Its big claim department, 
under the supervision of H. D. Anthony, 
will then be established at 100 William 
street. 

The General Accident will occupy the 
entire ground floor section on the right 
as one enters the building from the 
lobby. The brokerage, accounting and 
executive offices will be established in 
this section soon after the first of the 
year, as alterations are being made now 
in preparation for the occupancy of the 
additional space. John H, Grady, the 
New York manager, and his assistant 
manager, Mr. Graham, have worked out 
plans whereby the brokerage depart- 
ment will be so placed as to render the 
General Accident service both efficient- 
ly and handily. 

The desks of the chief underwriters, 
the cashier’s cage, and the offices of 
the manager and assistant manager 
will be located in the first section, easy 
of access. All partitions will be of rich 
mahogany and plate glass, the entire 
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allied with the underwriting. 

On the twelfth floor the claim depart- 
ment will have its headquarters. It is 
to occupy the northeast section, where 
it will have an abundance of natura! 
light, being open on three sides. This 
space won't be available until May 1, 
so the present quarters in the Travelers 
Building will house the claim depart- 
ment until that date. Mr. Grady has 
at last realized his ambition of assem- 
bling under one roof the several de. 
partments of the New York branch of 
the General Accident.. In June 1922 it 
is safe to assume that the General 
Accident will be well established in its 
new quarters, where it will render its 
high class service much more eff- 
ciently. . 





TO CLOSE CAMDEN BRANCH 

The Camden branch office of the Na- 
tional Surety Company will be discon- 
tinued after January 1 and the Smith- 
Austhmul agency forces will take over 
the interests connected with its terri- 
tory. Robert S. King, manager at Cam- 
den, will head the branch office located 
at Lansing, Michigan. P. M. Keenan, 
manager of the Lansing office, will 
leave the organization to become asso- 
ciated with general agents, Leonard & 
Griffin, Detroit. 





CLAIM MAN A CONCERT ARTIST 

Earl Tuckerman, of the Globe In- 
demnity Company, is one of the best 
known figures on the Eastern concert 
stage. He is a baritone. Last season 
he sang seven times at the big Lewi- 
sohn Stadium uptown, having been 
heard on these occasions by more than 
60,000 people in the aggregate. On Sun- 
day he sings in an uptown church. With 
the Globe Mr. Tuckerman is in the 
claim department, and represents that 
company at the Industrial Commission. 





OPENS WASHINGTON OFFICE 

The Southern Surety Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has opened a service 
office in Washington, D. C., for the con 
venience of its agency force. Every 
agency has more or less governiuent 
contract and fidelity business which 
necessitates, at times, communic:tion 
with the various departments at V ash- 
ington. By having an office there the 
agents of the Southern Surety Com) any 
will obtain much quicker service. The 
office is in charge of Eugene Cole) .1aj, 
special agent for the Southern Su: ety. 





ZURICH’S NEW BRANCH OFFICE 

The Zurich General Accident & Lia 
bility Company will open a branch c fice 
in Los Angeles on January 1. E:gatr 
A, Fay, who is now with the Los Ange 
les branch of the United States Fid-lity 
& Guaranty Company, will be in churgé 
of the Zurich’s new office. 
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Obnoxious Bills 
Few in Number 


BUREAU’S ANNUAL REPORT 





2465 Legislative Bills Examined and 
Analyzed; 876 Found to Affect Cas- 
ualty and Surety Interests 





Never in the history of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
were so few obnoxious bills enacted 
throughout the country as during the 
legis ature year of 1921, states F. Rop- 
ertson Jones, secretary-treasurer of the 
pure:u, in his ninth annual report to 
the members at the annual meeting 
held this month. The report gives in 
detail the types of bills and the results 
of the legislative work, and it explains 
sme of the features of the seventh 
edition of the Digest of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in the United 
States and territories. Extracts from 
the secretary’s report follow: 

During: 1921, forty-three legislative 
podies (including Congress) have been 
in regular session; six in special ses- 
sion and four of the six in two special 
sessions each. The Bureau examined 
2465 legislative bills and found that 
916 were fo.nd to affect directly or 
indirectly casualty and surety interests, 
of which 241 became laws. Mr. Jones 
states that he believes the present year 
has been the most hectic of any during 
nearly fifteen years of legislative ex- 
perience; not by reason of the number 
of important bills pending (for in that 
respect 1921 was surpassed by every 
“odd-year” beginning with 1913—the 
Bureau’s initial year), or by reason of 
their drastic character, but because of 
ihe pertinacity with which the pro- 
ponents of objectionable bills pushed 
them and stuck to them. In a number 


of cases, the outcome of such proposed 


legislation was not assured until the 
final fall of the legislative gavels. 
Constructive Legislation Work 
Undoubtedly the most outstanding ex- 
ample of constructive legislative work 
by the Bureau during the present year, 
was its co-operative efforts in connec- 
tion with securing amendments to the 
1918 Federal Revenue Act that give 
casualty, surety, fire and marine in- 
surance companies a reasonable and 
logical method of taxation. Thd Presi- 
dent signed the bill November 23rd, 
1921, 3.55 P. M.; and it went into effect 
on that date (Public Act No. 98), except 
as otherwise specially provided in the 
text of the law. Briefly summarized, 
the law affects stock casualty and sur- 
ety insurance companies as follows: 
The new special provisions ap- 
plicable to insurance companies 
(other than mutual and life) will 
be effective for the taxable year 
1922 and subsequent years. Such 
companies will pay 12424% tax on: 
(1) net investment income and on 
(2) net underwriting profit—in ac- 
cordance with the special provisions 
of the act. This will be in lieu of 
all other Federal taxes, viz.: (1) 
war profits and excess profits taxes 
(repealed as to all corporations); 
(2) capital stock tax (continued as 
to other corporations except life 
insurance); (3) premium tax (re- 
pealed); and (4) fifty-cent stamp 
tax and premium stamp tax on 
fidelity and surety bonds (repealed). 
For the taxable year 1921, stock 
insurance companies (other than 


life insurance) will pay: (1) an 
income tax at the 10% rate; (2) 
an excess profits tax; (3) the pre- 


mium tax; and (4) the fifty cent 
stamp tax and the stamp premium 
tax on fidelity and surety bonds. 
They paid (5) the capital stock tax 
on or before June 30th. 

Provision is made in Section 1316 
of the Act for extending the time 
from two to four years (next after 
payment of the tax), in which to 
make claims for refunds on account 
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of overpayment of the premium tax 
(due to failure of the Government 
to recognize until 1919 the right 
to deduct return premiums). Some 
of our companies have found that 
their claims for this refund were 
in whole or in part barred by statu- 
tory limitations, which did not per- 
mit such refunds after the expira- 
tion of two years from the date 
of payment of the tax. This 
amendment takes care of that situa- 
tion. 





Is the Contractor or Builder Entitled to 
Double Indemnity? 

It is a well known fact that because 
of the low premium under which double 
indemnity is issued we cannot safely 
grant that protection to a working car- 
penter. This is because the mortality 
from accidents among carpenters is 
greatly in excess of the normal, says a 
representative of the Phoenix Mutual 
in the agency paper of that company 

The term “Contractor” or “Builder” 
is subject to a great variety of inter- 
pretations. One contractor may operate 
on a large scale and his duties may not 
in any way involve him in any hazards 
to which the carpenter is exposed. An- 
other man, however, who terms himself 
as a “Contractor” may be operating on 
a very small scale and may be doing 


practically all of the work himself with 
all the hazards incident to the duties 
of a carpenter. 

Accordingly, it will be of great assis- 
tance to the New Business Department 
to have every application for double 
indemnity and disability benefits on the 
life of a “Contractor” or “Builder” ac- 
companied by a statement covering the 
details of the applicant’s duties. Such 
a statement will enable the Home Office 
to give better service in cases of this 
kind, for our present experience forces 
us to investigate a good many of these 
risks before determining whether or not 
the individual applicant is entitled to 
double indemnity and disability protec- 
tion. 





AMERICAN SURETY OPENS LUNCH 
ROOMS 


The home office employes of the 
American Surety Company now have 
the privilege of lunching in the com- 
pany’s new lunch rooms on the twenty- 
third floor of the building at 100 Broad- 
way, where lunches will be served free 
tc all employes, An esplanade on the 
roof of the company’s new building pro- 
vides an opportunity for a lunch-time 
stroll out of doors for the more than 
six hundred men and women employed 
by the American Surety Company. 
































The Maryland Casualty Company 
announces the establishment of 
Machinery Insurance. 
This indemnifies against loss by 
reason of accidental breakdowns or 
burnouts of electrical machinery. 
Besides relieving owners of the 
heavy risk of financial loss, it opens 
a wide field for Insurance Men. 


Electrical 


Maryland Casualty 


Baltimore 
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Auto Rules of ‘America Fore” Group 


(Continued from page 24) 


of time, often at night when the work of the 
thief is made easy. Insurance on physicians’ 
cars must not be written in the large cities unless 
the car is equipped with an approved lock. Full 
coverage collision on physicians’ cars must not 
be written. Few medical men are safe drivers. 


Owner Driven Cars 


Cars driven by owners rather than professional 
chauffeurs in the ‘large cities are sure to give us 
heavy losses. Collision losses are heavier; theft 
losses are higher than where chauffeurs are em- 
ployed. In the smaller towns the collision haz- 
ard is less evident but in large cities, offerings 
on cars driven by the owner need special scru- 
tiny as to the collision feature. 


Automobile Commercial Trucks 


A great many persons engage in the trucking 
or hauling business with little or no capital 
and very often trucks are purchased on the 
deferred payment plan. Such business requires 
rigid investigation. If investigation is satis- 
factory, as indicated by agents’ supplemental ap- 
plication, such risks will be accepted providing 
the amount of insurance does not exceed 70% 
of the purchase price. Sample of supplemental 
application is printed in the back of this book 
and will be required of agents where business 
submitted makes necessary. 


Trucks owned by individuals or concerns who 
are beginners in the trucking or hauling business 
unless ownership: unquestioned and previous busi- 
ness experience warrants, and, beeiee such 
commercial cars owned by foreigners must be 
declined. 


Automobile Finance Organizations 

Insurance must not be written covering con- 
cerns financing the purchase of automobiles. 
Experience has proven that this class cannot be 
written without disastrous loss. These finance 
concerns do not throw the people whose paper 
they hold and depend almost entirely on insur- 
ance for their security. An unusually high per- 
centage of persons purchasing automobiles 
through finance companies cannot afford to 
maintain and support an automobile which re- 
sults in a very prominent moral hazard on this 
class. Finance business is absolutely prohibited. 


Second-Hand Automobiles 


Insurance on second-hand automobiles must 
not be written for more than 80% of what would 
be acceptable on the same car if it were in the 
hands of the original owner. 

Figure out the amount that would be written 
if the cars were in the hands of-a new owner 
and reduce that amount 20%. If the amount 
thus produced exceeds 70% of the price paid 
for the car, use’ 70% of the price paid as the 
limit of insurance. 





The Sign 


Three Year Policies 


_ Under no circumstances can automobile poli- 
cies be issued for three years in our companies. 
City owned fire apparatus is the only exception. 


New Lines on Old Cars 

New offerings which have been in owners’ 
hands for some time previous will always bear 
investigation; possibly some other company has 
been carrying the risk and dropped it for good 
reasons. Unless careful investigation estab- 
lishes satisfactory conditions, decline. 

Minimum Premium 

There is practically no profit in automobile 
policies issued for a premium of less than Ten 
Dollars, as investigation, bookkeeping and other 
home office expenses leave no margin for ad- 
justment expense or the payment of losses. 
Upon receipt of daily report of such a policy 
instruct agent to decline to issue any automobile 
policy where the premium is less than Ten 
Dollars. 

Agents’ Signed Application 

Our agents should investigate owners of auto- 
mobiles desiring insurance; and in order that 
the company may be in possession of complete 
information regarding the character of assured, 
we have prepared a supplemental application to 
be pal by the agent and accompany daily 
report sent to the Home Office. There is no 
information called for in this supplemental ap- 
plication about which any agent cannot be in- 
formed before committing the company to an 
automobile risk. It is expected that eventually 
such a form of application will be adopted gen- 
erally by all companies, but in the meantime it is 
suggested that our field men and underwriters 
familiarize themselves with this form of applica- 
tion and require as many of our agents as pos- 
sible to use it. 

It will be to the agents’ advantage to take 
every precaution to issue policies only to re- 
sponsible people, for a continuous high loss 
ratio will mean the termination of the agency. 

Repairs 

Because a car is old does not mean the cost of 
its repair will be less than on a newer one. 
To insure, therefore, a car three or four years 
old for the small amount which can be written 
on such a car means our premium is small and 
will be eaten up in partial losses. _A_ four 
hundred dollar policy produces but a small pre- 
mium but a partial theft or fire loss may cost 
as much as on a car insured for four thousand. 

Shrewdness in selection of risks has made 
possible the success of several companies, as- 
sociations or “clubs” writing automobile risks 
while we have been losing money in the class. 
A lesson from their experience is easily learned. 
It is to underwrite the assured as well as the 
risk with intelligent care. You have the addi- 
tional task of underwriting the agent as well. 
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Accident 


Company. Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street i 


CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 


co-operation with its agents. 





Under London 


Guarantee Control 





INCORPORATED 1860 


_ UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of. public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Wilmot Smith Convalescing 
Wilmot Smith, the manager of the 
bonding and fidelity department of the 
Aetna in New York, is recovering from 
a severe cold which nearly developed 
into influenza. Mr. Smith caught cold 
returning from a hunting trip to Nova 
Scotia while on his vacation. He re- 
sumed his duties for a few days but 
had to give in, per the doctor’s orders, 
and return to his home just after 
Thanksgiving. The rest has resulted 
in his recuperation and he ts expected 

to be back in his office next week. 

* a e 


Sunstroke an Accident 

Is a sunstroke from the direct rays 
of the sun an accident? Is it covered 
by a policy insuring against bodily in- 
juries by accidental means? The Su- 
preme Court of Utah, in the case of 
Richards v. Standard Accident, has 
affirmed these questions. The “Law 
Journal” says: “This ruling seems 
good common sense.” 

+ * ” 
Some Insurance Section! 

Frank Loomis, editor of the “Chicago 
Evening Post’s” insurance page, will 
open the eyes of the people out there 
in his New Year’s insurance review. 
He has nearly two hundred columns of 
advertising for the single issue. Last 
year he accepted ads of both recipro- 
cals and stock companies and got away 
with it, In addition to the advertising 
there are a large number of signed 
articles. 

e s x 
Statement by B. P. Holmes 

Bayard P. Holmes, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, has written to a fraternal insur- 
ance paper declaring that the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau has no connection, 
direct or indirect, with the medical im- 
pairmert service of either the Ameri- 
can Life Convention or the United Ser- 
vice Bureau, nor has it any connection 
whatever with the Medical Information 


Bureau. 
eee 


Going to Europe 
H. B. Hawley, president of the Great 
Western Accident and Reinsurance Life 
of Des Moines, expects to spend two 
months cruising on the Mediterranean, 





COLLECTING CASUALTY FUNDS 


Rules for the collection of casualty 
premiums have been adopted by the 
Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association. The association is com- 
posed of seventeen of the leading lia- 
bility companies, and they will put the 
rules into effect on January 1. The 
rules follow: 

“All premiums on workmen’s compen- 
sation and all forms of liability policies 
shall be due upon the delivery of the 
policy and if not paid by the fifteenth 
of the second month following the 
month in which the insurance takes 
effect the company through its author- 
ized representative will ascertain from 
the assured if the premium has been 
paid to the agent or broker and if it 
has not been paid then notice of can- 
cellation, as required by the respective 
policies, shall be sent to the assured 
direct. 

“Additional premiums on workmen’s 
compensation and all forms of liability 
policies where the actual premium is 
determined by audit are due upon de- 
termination. If unpaid thirty days after 
they are reported to the agent or broker 
collection direct by the company from 
the assured will be undertaken.” 











L. L. HALL PROMOTED 

L. L. Hall has been promoted to the 
position of assistant secretary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters to take effect January 1. 
Mr. Hall will continue the executive 
supervision of branch bureaus and of 
the engineering work, but his field will 
be wider and more inclusive, Wide ex- 
perience in several lines of bureau work 
have made him especially fitted for his 
new position, which comes as a result 
of the reorganization. 





E. V. MITCHELL RESIGNS 
The resignation of E. V. Mitchell, 
vice-president and a director of the 
Indemnity Company of America of St. 
Louis, is announced. Mr. Mitchell will 
announce his future plans later. 





FIRST 1921 FIGURES 

The first company to announce in 
advance an approximate record of the 
year is the Continental Casualty group, 
of Chicago, which shows the following 
figures: 
Admitted assets ...... Over $10,000,000 
Capital, surplus and volun- 


tary reserve ........ Over 2,250,000 
Premiums written (net after © 
deducting reinsurance) 
Over 10,000,000 
Increases for 1921 
In admitted Assets..... Over $1,700,000 
In capital, surplus and volun- 
tary reserve ......... Over 750,000 
In premiums written (net 
after deducting reinsur- 
GREG) * dss cne Approximately 200,000 








SHIPPING BOARD AND 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


recommendations which might emanate 
from Shipping Board circles were 
sounded by Meyer Lissner a few weeks 
ago. But his statements were soon dis- 
counted, and it was believed the whole 
fear of government participation in 
marine, cargo and hull insurance had 
lapsed. Confidence in Shipping Board 
common sense, however, is short lived. 

Part 4 of the measures of indirect aid 
for the American merchant marine, sug- 
gested by the so-called government ex- 
perts, says that the government through 
its insurance corporation should classify 
its own boats irrespective of the classi- 
fications of Lloyds Register or the 
American Bureau of Shipping and in 
the event that private underwriters re- 
fuse to follow its classifications, the 
government corporation will offer insur- 
ance at a rate based upon its own arbi- 
trary estimate of the worthiness of its 
ships and the character of the opera- 
tors. : 

“The net effect of this will be to offer 
hull insurance to American ship opera- 
tors at about 20% below the present 
cost,” states the recommendations, “and 
to divert cargo to American ships 
through the elimination of the present 
adverse differential in cargo insurance 
rates.” 

The experts practically admit their 
inability to underwrite these hull and 
cargo risks without loss and without 
requesting large capital appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury. 

“For the organization of the non- 
profit-making corporation,” the report 
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sets forth, “a ten-million dollar loan 
will be necessary, this ultimately to be 
returned to the Government. The cost 
of handling cargo insurance will in- 
volve a loss of about $1,000,000 the first 
year and a decreasing amount each year 
thereafter, the loss ultimately vanish- 
ing.” 
Text of Proposal 

The first paragraph of Section 4, 
which definitely proposes the forma- 
tion of a Government owned marine in- 
surance company to compete, at cut 
rates, with the private American insur- 
ance companies, reads as follows: 

“4 Marine Insurance—The Govern- 
ment should create a non-profit making 
corporation to insure its own ships and 
to offer hull insurance at cost to pri- 
vately owned American vessels. The 
corporation should be managed by its 
policyholders, who in due course will 
all be private ship owners. The Gov- 
ernment should authorize the Shipping 
Board to classify American ships and 
steamship lines for insurance purposes, 
and to insure cargo on such ships or 
lines when private underwriters refuse 
to carry the insurance upon the basis 
of the board’s classification. This will 
permit the board to give a first-class 


‘rating to each operator at the start and 


to revise the rating from time to time, 


as the actual experience of the operatar 
warrants.” 

If the recommendations of the Ship- 
ping Board are endorsed by Congress, 
and that is rather unlikely, the Govern- 
ment will be embarking upon the insur- 
ance of hulls in direct competition with 
its own creation, the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates. As the latter are 
guided by the wills of New York under- 
writers, rates charged on privately 
owned vessels are considerably higher 
than expected by purchasers of Ship- 
ping Board vessels. 

In the opinion of one prominent un- 
derwriter, any Government scheme to 
launch an insurance company is “im- 
possible.” He and another underwriter 
prepared figures estimating the losses 
tc the Government if the latter at- 
tempted to quote rates approximately 
20% below the standard level and con- 
cluded that it would involve a drain 
upon the public treasury of from five 
to ten million dollars. In the face of a 
coming Congressional election, the Ad- 
ministration had better devote its at- 
tentions to lowering the burdens placed 
upon taxpayers, as was promised, 
rather than forcing the Government 
into disastrous competition with Amer- 
ican business, this marine executive 
told The Hastern Underwriter. 
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